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MEMOIRS OF MRS. GODIVIN, 


AUTHOR OF A VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN™, 


HE curiofity of the public, which has been raifed 

to no inconfiderable height refpeéting the chec- 
quered exiftence of Mrs. Godwin, is now in fome mea- 
{ure to be gratified. The events of her life are made 
known, and it is our bufinefs to record them with impar- 
tiality and difcrimination. : 

Mr. Wollftonecraft had feveral children, five of whom 
are ftill living. The birth place of Mary is not exaétly 
afcertained ; but fhe was born between Epping and Lon- 
don, on the 27th of April, 1759. 

There is little to be remarked of her infancy. Her 
father was fo verfatile in his pecuniary charaéter, and fo - 
tyrannical at home, as fearcely to be endured by his con- 
nexions; and though her mother was better difpofed than 


* Though the events of this paper are abridged from Mr. 
Godwin’s biography, they are re-written by the writer of the 
prefent fketch, and arranged in a mode that widely differs from 
his original. Neither does the portrait of Mrs. G. refemble the 
one publifhed by her hufband. Thofe who have ever feen 
the late Mrs. Godwin, and thofe who fhall confider her me-~ 
Moirs as written by Mr. G. will be enabled to judge of the 
improvements we have endeavoured to effect. 
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her father, Mary had no education beflowed on her. 
She was left to ramble at large, and the natural conftitu- 
tion of her mind inclining her to the more mafculine 
amufements; the delighted to affociate with her brothers. 
She had arrived to her feventeenth year, before the be- 
came acquainted with a Mr. Clare, an elderly clergyman, 
who firft initiated her in the rudiments of common ob. 
fervation. But-.the acceffion of Mifs Frances Blood to 
the lift of her friends, operated the moft effectually on 
the tender mind of Mary. Frances poffeffed that cle- 
gancy in literature, which, evificing itfelf in her corref- 
pondence with Mifs Wollftonecraft, incited in the latter 
a fympathetic emulation, and roufed her to the attain- 
ment of excellence. Examples of this kin@are numerous. 
There is not any other incitement that can be viewed in 
competition with an incitement of this defcription. A 
youthful literary friend, male or female, cannot tail to 
awaken a fpirit of excellence among thofe of their affo- 
ciates: where we love we admire, where we admire we 
imitate. 

Homeg it has been already obferved, was no home to 
Mary. After repeated confiderations of the meafure, in 
1778 the quitted her father’s roof, and went to refide 
with Mrs. Dawfon, of Bath, in the charaéler of a com- 
panion to that lady. Her refidence in this place was but 
thort. Her mother being taken dangeroutly ill, fhe re- 
turned to her family, where the death of Mrs. Wollftone- 
craft took place i in the courfe of the year 1780. From 
this time, ull 1783, Mary was rather inaétive than other- 
wife. Butin this year (1783) the opened a {chool near 
Hlington, in conjunétion with her friend Mits Frances 
Blood. She likewife became known to Dr. Price. 

T! he, {chool did not lait. Frances was married, and 
paff Ted over to Lifbon, whither Mits Wollftonccraft was 
foon after fummoned to attend the dying moments of her 
friends and the {chool, no longer confirmed by | her pre- 
fence, her talents, her virtues, ran‘quick to d ecay + nor 
did the wifh to refume it on her return to ngia 
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This tour had, however, fome falutary effe&ts. It ex- 
panded her opening views ; it liberalized and {trength- 
ened her mind. She became an author :—and her firft 
attempt in this way— Thoughts on the Education of 
Daughters’’—written under the iafpeétion, and at the 
initance of the Rev. Mr. Hewlett, with a view to relieve 
the embarrafsment of a fair friend, procured her ten gui- 
neas from Mr. Johnfon, of St. Paul’s church-yard: a 
man whofe name is fynonimous with liberality. 

About the fame epoch, or (1786-7) a fituation offered 
itfelf to her acceptance, through the medium ofthe Rev. 
Mr. Prior, then one of the under mafters of Exon School. 
As fhe paffed fome weeks at this gentleman’s houfe, 
after relinquishing her own feminary, fhe had an oppor- 
tunity of eftimating the general value of our public in- 
ftitutions. She never could admire them, and it ferved 
only to confirm her in an opinion, that day-fchools, 
where, as the expreffed it, *¢ children have the opportu- 

-nity of converfing with children, without ifterfering with 

domeftic affeétions,”” tended more to the beft interefts of 
the community. She now entered on her new capacity, 
that of governefs in the family of Lord Kingfborough. 
Her letters during her refidence in Ireland with the 
children of Lord K. exprefs much difapprobation of the 
conduct of the common race of parents. In one, fhe 
fays,—** If parents attended to their children, I would 
not have written the ftories* ; for, what are books—com- 
pared to converfations which affection inforces !”’ 

Her ftay in Ireland did not exceed twelve months, 
though fhe had «cultivated many acquaintances while 
there ; and in the fummer of 1787 fhe produced “* Mary, 
a Fiétion,’’ while retident at the Briftol Hot- wells. From 
the autumn of the fame year, we may date her literary 
lite. ** Young Grandifon ;—T he New Robinfon Crufoe ; 
—The Female Reader ;—Necker on Religion, tranflat- 
ed;—-An Abridgement of Lavater’s Phyfiognomy ;— 
kiements of Morality, from the German,’”’—and feveral 

* OxiGINAL Stories, publifhed by Mr. Johnfon. 
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articles in the Analytical Review, were the fucceffive 
efforts of her pen. The following letter on the fubjeét 
of reviewing, written to Mr. Johnfon at this ftage of her 
profeffional being, mu? not be concealed—the PUBLIC 
Should read it. 

“ As Tam become a reviewer, I think it right, in the way 
of bufinefs, to confider the fubjeét. You have alarmed the 
editor of the Critical, as the advertifement prefixed to the ap- 
pendix plainly fhows. The Critical appears to me to bea 
timid, mean production, and its fuccefs is a reflection on the 
taite and judgment of the public; but, as a body, who ever 
gave it credit for much? The voice of the people is only the 
voice of truth, when fome man of abilities has had time to get 
fatt hold of the GREAT Nose of the monfter. Of courfe, local 
fame is generally a clamour, and dies away. The Appendix to 
the Monthly aitorded me more amufement, though every arti- 
cle almoft wants energy, and a cant of virtue and liberality is 
firewed over it; always tame, and eager to pay court to efta- 
blifhed fame. The aecount of Necker is one unvaried tone of 
edmiration. Surely men were born only to provide for the 
fuftenance of the body by enfeebling the mind!’’ 


By thefe exertions were her relatives fupported, fince 
her father had fquandered whatever property they once 
poffeffed. Of her friends, Mr. Johnion ftood higheft— 
and it was at his table where, in the winter of 1790, fhe 
met with Mr. Fufeli, the objeé of her firft attachment. 
Her reputation had been recently increafed by her 
«© Anfwer to Mr. Burke’s Reflexions on the Revolution 
in France ;*’? and was now confirmed in her ‘* Vindi- 
cation of the Rights of Women.”” Whatever defeéts 
may attach to this her moft celebrated produétion, they 
will at leaft be mitigated by the obfervation of Mr. God- 
win :—** The cenfure (he obferves) of the liberal critic, 
as to the defeéts of this performance, will be changed into 
aftonifhment, when | tell him, that a work of this ineft!- 
mable moment, was begun, carried on, and finifhed in 
the ftate in which it now appears, in a period of no more 
than fix weeks.’? But fame, and fame alone, however 
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fedu€tive and powerful, could not fill the heart of female 
fenfibility. Love had taken refidence in thag of Mary: 
love in his moft poignant form, for Fufeli, the fecret objeét 
of her choice, was married to another, and that other, one 
of her moft cherifhed, moft amiable friends! She ftrove 
to conceai her own heart. She could not hope, fhe did 
not with, to gain the heart of Fufeli—but fhe could not 
tear herfelf from him! She endured thefe torments till 
they were to be endured no longer; fhe then revealed 
her whole breaft to Mrs. Fufeli, and fat off for France, to 
relieve her difmal firuation. Mr. Godwin was intro- 
duced to her in thefe fcenes: but found nothing that 
could then arreft his attention to a woman whom he af- 
terwards married, and we believe loved. She arrived at 
Paris in the beginning of 1792. f 
Her life had not yet been happy. The little enjoy 
ment which fame had lighted up in her almoft defolate 
foul, vanifhed at the torch of love. ‘* The heart wants 
fomething to be kind to!” That fomething was not-for 
her—ifhe had known difappointment only. Such was 
the ftate of her feelings when fhe found herfelf on a fud- 
den, and as fhe thought happily, attra¢ted to Mr. Imlay. 
Nature appeared to her in new colours, Imlay appeared 
reciprocal in his affeétion—and all was hope! it was 
more—it was ely fium, hope realized ! Some have thought 
very meanly of tnis charaéteriftic, and have not fcrupléd 
to reprefent her of * a vicious and unbridled imagina- 
tion; a woinan of ftrong paffions and defires.”’ Thefe 
knew her not, or they had known her otherwife. If her 
whole conduét towards her friend Mrs. Fufeli, be deemed 
infufficient to obviate thefe caluinnies, let us hear her 
fome years previous to this, when, in the midft of po- 
verty and diftreffes the moft complicated, fhe returned 
‘the following anfwer to fome propofals which were 
tendered her on the fubje& of marriage: 
St, 
** It is inexpreffibly difagreeable to me to be obliged to enter 
again on a fubject, that hasa ready raifed a tumult of indignant 
K 3 eMoriays 
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emotions in my bofom, which 


I was labouring to fupprefs 
when I received your letter. 


I fhall now cendefcend to-anfwer 
your epiftle; but let me firft tell you, that, in my umfrotadted 
fituation, I make a point of never forgiving a deliberate infult— 
and in that light I confider your late officious conduét. It is 
not according to my nature to mince matters—I will then tell 
you, in plain terms, whatI think. I have ever confidered you 
in the light of a civi/ acquaintance—on the word friend I lay a 
peculiar emphafis—and, as a mere acquaintance, you wete rude 
and crue/, to ftep forward to infult a woman whofe condu& 
and misfortunes demand refpeét. If my friend, Mr. Johnfon, 
had made the propofal—I_ fhould have been feverely huit— 
have thought him unkind and unfeeling, but not fmpertinent.— 
The privilege of intimacy you had no claim to—and fhould 
have referred the man to myfelf—if you had not fufficient dif- 
cernment to quafh it atonce, Lam, fir, poor and deftitute.— 
Yet- I have a fpirit that will never bend, or take indire&t me- 
thods, to obtain the’confequence I defpife; nay, if to fupport 
life it was ons to aét contrary to my principles, the 
firuggle would foon be over. JTcan bear any thing but my 
sae contempt. ; 
‘ Ina few words, what I call an infult, is the bare fuppo- 
fition that I could for a moment think of frofiituting my perfon 
for a maintenance; for in that point of view does fuch a 
marriage appear to me, who confider right and wrong in the 
abftraét, and never by words and local opinions fhield myfelf 
from the reproaches of my own heart and underftanding. 

“ Tt is needlefs to fay more—only you mutt excufe me 
when I add, that I with never to fee, but as a perfect ftranger, a 
perfon who could fo grofsly miftake my charaéter. An apo- 
logy is not neceffary—if you were inclined to make one—nor 
any further expoftulations.—I again repeat, I cannot overlook 
an affront; few indeed have a fufficient delicacy to. refpect 
poverty, even where it gives luftre to a character—and I teil 
you, fir, Iam roor—yct can live without your benevolent 
xertions .”’ 


She was not married to Mr. Imlav ; 
was poftponed till they fhould a itrive either in England 
r America. Even his name would not 


con utliaaniies her, had nota decrce wy he C 
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ordering the imprifonment of all the Englifh refident in 
France, compelled her to take up the name of Imlay, in 
order to fave herfelf asthe wife of an American. Other 
reafons,and thofe tooof the moft noble complexion, delayed 
the matrimonial bond. Mrs. Wollftonecraft was confi- 
derably indebt; and Mr. Imlay having come to Parison 
mercantile fpeculations, fhe could not bring herfelf to 
encumber him with her arrears. She had reafon to la- 
ment this candour: Mr. Imlay ftaid with her but two 
or three months—went to Havre, next to London on 
pretences of bufinefs, and never re-united himfelf with 
her. Mr. Godwin has given a long account of this 
tranfaétion, which, as it is gleaned from the letters of 


his late wife, we fhall rather choofe it from the original 
fource. 


LETTERS FROM MRS. WOLLSTONECRAFT TO 
MR. IMLAY: 


We trace even in this letter, the queruloufnefs of 
early forrow : 


“¢ Believe me, fage fir,* you have not fufficient refpe& for 
the imagination—I could prove to you in a trice that it is the 
mother of fentiment, the great diftinétion of our nature, the 
only purifier of the paffions—animals have a portion of reafon, 
and equal, if not more exquifite fenfes; but no trace of imagi- 
nation, or her offspring tafte, appears in any of their actions. 
The impulfe of the fenfes, paffions, if you will, and the con- 
clufions of reafon, draw men together; but the imagination is 
the true fire, ftolen from heaven, to animate this cold creature 
of clay, producing all thofe fine fympathies that lead to rap- 
ture, rendering’ men focial by expanding their hearts, inftead of 
leaving them icifure to calculate how many comforts focisty 


affords.”? 


“ How LIhate this crooked bufinefs! This intercourfe with 
the world, which obliges one to fee the wortt fide of human na. 

* This is the firp of a feries of letters during a fefaratio af 
wany Montes, t6 which no cordial meeting ever fucceededs 
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ture! Why cannot you be content with the object you had firft 
in view, When you entered into this wearifome labyrinth ?— 
T know very well that you have imperceptibly been drawn on; 
yet why does one project, fuccefsful or abortive, only give place 
to two others? Is it not furlicient to avoid poverty?—I am 
contented to do my part; and, even here, fufficient to efcape 
from wretchednefs is not difficult to obtain. And, let me tell 
you, I have my project alfo—and, if you do not foon return, 
the little girl and 1 will take care of ourfelves; we will not ac- 

‘pt any of your cold kindnefs—your diftant civilities—no; 


I will own to you that, feeling extreme tendernefs for my 
little girl, I grow fad very often when I am playing with her, 
that you are not here, to obferve with me how her mind un- 
folds, and her little heart becomes attached !—Thefe appear to 
me to be true pleafures—and ftill you fuffer them to efcape 
you, in fearch of what we may never enjoy.—It is your own 
maxim to live in the prefent moment.’’—If you do—ftay, 
tor God’s fake; but tell me the truth—if not, tell me when I 


may expect to fee you,and let me not be always vainly looking 
for you, till I grow fick at heart. 

Adieu! [ama little hurf.—I muft take my darling to 
my bofum to comfort me.” 


“¢ T juft now received one of your hafty notes; for bufinets 

) entirely occupies you, that you have not time, or fufficient 

command of thought, to write letters. Beware! you feem to 

have got intoa w hirl of projects and {chemes, which are drawing 

you into a gulph, that, if it do not abforb your happinets, wili 
infallibly deft voy mine. 

“eS atigued during my youth by the moft arduous flruggles, 
not only to obtain independe nee, but to render myfelf ufeful, 
not merely pleafure, for which 1 had the mott lively read . 
mean the og an pleafures that flow from pafion and affeétio 
efcaped me, but the moft melancholy views of Jife were im- 
prefied by a difappointed' heart on my mind. Since I knew 
you, f have been endeavouring to go back to my former nature, 
and have allowed fome time to glide away, winged with the 
delight which only fpontancous enjoyment can give—Why 
have you fo foon diffalved the charm?” 


“ Jam 
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“ T am really unable to bear the continual inquietude which 
your and ’*s never-ending plans produce, This you 
my term want of firmnefs—but you are miftaken—I have 

ill futficient firmnefs to purfue my principle of aétion. The 
segue mifery, I cannot find a fofter word to do juftice to my 
feelings, appears to me unneceflary—and therefore Lhave not 
furmmnets to fupport it as you may think T ought. I fhould have 
been content, and ftill wifh, to retire with you toa farm—My 
God! any thing but thefe continual anxieties—any thing but 
cgmmerce, which debafes the mind, and roots out affection 
from the heart.””  But—“ My animal is well; I have not yet 
taught her to eat, but nature is doing the bufinefs. I gave her 
a cruft to affift the cutting of her teeth; and now fhe has two, 
fhe makes good ufe of them to gnaw a cruft, bifcuit, &c. You 
would laugh to fee her; fhe is “jute like a little fquirrel; fhe 
will guard a cruft for two hours; and, after fixing her eye on an 
object for fome time, dart on it with an aim as fure as a bird 


of prey.’ 


What an affeétion that could pen thefe fentiments to a 
man who had forfeited every claim to her efteem !— 


‘ My friend—my dear friend—examine yourfelf well—I 
am out of the queftion; for, alas! Iam nothing—and difcover 
what you wifh to do—what will render you moft comfortable 
—or, to be more explicit—whether you defire to live with 
me, or - for ever? When you can once afcertain it, tell me 
frankly, I conjure you!—for, believe me, I have involuntarily 
interrupted your peace.”’ 

“ T fhall expect you to dinner on Monday, and will endea- 
vour to affume a cheerful face to greet you.”’ 


But her griefs are renewed and augmented— 


*¢ The common run of men, [ know, with ftrong health and 
grofs appetites, muft have variety to banifh ennui, becaufe the 
imagination never lends its magic wand to convert appetite 
into love, cemented by according reafon.—Ah! my friend, you 
know not the ineffable deli, ght, the exquifite pleafure, which 
arifes from a unifon of affection and defire, when the whole fou! 
and fenfes are abandoned to a lively imagination, that renders 
every emotion delicate andrapturous. Yes; thefe are emotions, 
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over which fatiety has no power, and the recolle€tion of which, 
even difappointment cannot difenchant; but they do not exift 
without felf-denial. Thefe emotions, more or lefs ftrong, ap- 
pear to me to be the diftinétive charatteriftic of genius, the 
foundation of tafte, and of that exquifite relifh for the beauties 
of nature, of which the common herd of eaters and’ drinkers, 
and chiid-begetters, certainly have noidea. You will {mile at 
an obfervation that has yuft occurred to me :—I confider thofe 
minds as the moft ftrong and original, whofe i imagination atts 
as a ftimulus to their fenfes. 

“ Well! you will afk, what is the refult of all this reafo ning? 
Why I cannot help t hinking that it is poffible for you, having 
great ftrength of mind, to return to nature, and regain a fanity 
of conititution, and purity of feeling—which would open your 
heart to me.—I would fain reft there ! 

“ Yet, convinced more than ever of the fincerity and tender- 
nefs of my attachment to you, the involuntary hopes, which a 
determination to live has revived, are not fufficiently flrong to 
diffipate the cloud that defpair has fpread over futurity. Ihave 
looked at the fea, and at my child, hardly daring to own to 
my felf the fecret with, that it might become our tomb; and that 
the heart, {till foalive to anguifh, might there be quieted by death, 
At this moment ten thoufand complicated fentiments prefs for 
utterance, weigh on my heart, and obfcure my fight. 

“¢ Are we ever to mect again? and will you endeavour to 
render that meeting happier than the laft? Will you endeavour 
to reftrain your caprices, in*order to give vigour to affection, and 
to give play to the checked fentiments that nature intended 
fhould expand your heart? I cannot indeed, without agony, 
think of your bofom’s being continually contaminated; and 
bitter are the tears which exhauft my eyes, when I recolleé 
why my child and I are ‘forced to ftray from the afylum, in 
which, after fo many ftorms, I had hoped to reft, fmiling at 
angry fate.—Thefe are not common forrows; nor can you per- 
haps conceive, how much aétive fortitude it requires to labour 
perpetually to blunt the fhafts of difappointment.” 



















































































































How am I altered by difappointment!—When going to 
——, ten ycars ago, the elafticity of my mind was fufhcient 
to ward off wearinefs—and the imagination ftill could dip her 
brufh in the rainbow of fancy, and fketch futurity in fmiling 














colours. 
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colours. Now Lam going towards the North in fearch of fun- 
beams!—Will any ever warm this defulated heart? All nature 
feems to frown—or rather mourn with if thing is cold 
-—coldas my expectations! Before I left the fhore, tormented 
as I now am, by thefe North-caft chillers, I could not help ex- 
claming—Give me, gracious heaven! at leafl, genial weather, 
if | am never to meet the genial affection that {till warms this 
agitated bofom —compelling life to linger there. 


To Imlay again— 


“ T Jabour in vain to calm my mind—my foul has been 
overwhelmed by forrow and difappointment. Every thing fa- 
tigues me—this is a life that cannot laft long. It is you who 
muft determine with refpeét to futurity—and, when you have, 
I will a&t accordingly —I mean, we muft cither refolve to live 
together, or part fur ever. I cannot bear thefe continual firug- 
gles—But [ with you to examine carefully your own heart and 

and, if you perceive the leaft chance of being happier 

thout me than with me, or if your inclination leans caprici- 
oufly to that fide, do not diffemble; but tell me frankly that 
you will never fee me more. I will then adopt the plan 1 
mentioned to you—for we mutt either live together, or I will 
be entirely independent.” 


‘ Believe me, (and my cyes fill with tears of tendernefs as 

I aie you) there is not hing I would not endure in the way of 

privation, rather than difturb your tranquillity —If Iam fated 
to be unhappy, I will labour to hide my forrows in my own 

ofom; and yau fhall always find me a faithful, atfectionate 


friend. 
“ 


I grow more and more attached to my little girl—and I 
me 


rifh me att Atio m without fear, becaufe it muft be a long 
time before it can become bitternefs of foul.—She is an inter~ 
dines eeeatine—~Cin fhip-board, how often, as I gazed at the 
fea, have £ longed to bury my troubled bofom in the lefs trou- 
bled deep; afflerting with Brutus, “ ‘that the virtue I had fol- 
lowed too far, was merely an empty name!’’ and nothing but 
the fight of her-—her oye ful {miles, which feemed to cling and 
twine round my heart—could have ftopped me. 
“ What peculiar ne has fallen to my fhare! To a& up 
my principles, I have laid the ftritteft reftraint on my very 
thoughts 
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thoughts—yes ; not to fully the delicacy of my feelings, I have 
reined-in my imagination; and ftarted with affright from every 
fenfation, (I allude to ——) that ftealing with balmy {weet- 
nefs into my foul, led me to fcent from afar the fragrance of re- 
viving nafure. 

«« My friend, I have dearly paid for one conviction.—Love, 
in fome minds, is an affair of fentiment, arifing from the fame 
delicacy of perception (or tafte) as renders them alive to the 
beauties of nature, poetry, &c.; alive to the charms of thofe 
evanefcent graces that are, as it were, impalpable—they mutt 
be felt, they cannot be defcribed. 

“© Love is a want of my heart. J have examined myfelf 
lately with more care than formerly, and find, that to deaden 
is not to calm the mind—Aiming at tranquillity, I have al- 
moft dettroyed all the energy of my foul—almoft rooted out 
what renders it eftimable—Yes, I have damped that enthufiafm 
of charaéter which converts the grofseft matcrials into a fuel, 
that imperceptibly feeds hopes which afpire above common 
enjoyment. Defpair, fince the birth of my child, has rendered 
me ftupid—foul and body feemed to be fading away before the 
withering touch of difappointment.”’ 


“ T have already told you, that I have recovered my health. 
Vigour, and even vivacity of mind, have returned with a reno- 
vated conititution. As for peace, we will not talk of it. I 
was not made, perhaps, to enjoy the calm contentment fo term- 
ed.— 

“ You tell me that my letters torture you; I will not 
defcribe the effect yours have on me. I reccived three this 
morning, the laft dated the 7th of this month. I mean not tu 
give vent to the emotions they produced.—Certainly you are 
right; our minds are not congenial. I have lived in an ideal 
world, and foftered fentiments that you do not comprehend— 
or you would not treat me thus. JI am not, I will not be, 
merely an object of compaflion—a clog, however light, to teize 
you. Forget that I exift: Iwill never remind you. Some- 
thing emphatical whifpers me to put an end to thefe flruggles. 
Be free—I will not torment, when I cannot pleafe. Ican take 
care of my child; you need not continually tell me that our 
fortune is infeparable, that you will try to cherifh tenderne/s tor 

me, 
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me. Dono violence to yourfelf! When we are feparated, our 
intereft, fince you give fo much weight to pecuniary confider- 
ations, will be entirely divided. I want not protection without 
affection; and fupport I need not, whilft my faculties are un- 
difturbed. I had a diflike to living in England; but painful 
feelings muft give way to fuperior confiderations. I may not 
be able to acquire the fum neceffary to maintain my child and 
felf elfewhere. It is too late to go to Switzerland. I fhall 
not remain at ——, living cxpenfively. But be not alarmed! I 
fhal] not force myfelf on you any more. 

“ Adieu! I am agitated—my whole frame is convulfed— 
my lips tremble, as if fhook by cold, though fire feems to be 
circulating in my veins.” 


“ T write you now on my knees; imploring you to fend 
my child and the maid with » to Paris, to be configned 
to the care of Madame » rue ——-, fection de ——, 
Should they be removed, can give their direction. 

“ Let the maid have all my clothes, without diftin¢ction. 

“ Pray pay the cook her wages, and do not mention the 


confeflion which I forced from her—a little fooner or later is 
of no confequence. Nothing but my extreme ftupidity could 
have rendered me blind fo long. Yet, whilft you affured me 
that you had no attachment, [ thought we might ftill have 
hved together. 

“ ] thall make no comments on your conduct; or any 
appeal to the world. Let my wrongs fleep with me! Soon, 
very foon, fhall I be at peace. When you receive this, my 
burning head will be cold. 

“ T would encounter a thoufand deaths, rather than a night 
like the laft. Your treatment has thrown my mind into a 
ftate of chaos; yet Iam ferene. I go to find comfort, and 
my only fear is, that my poor body will be infulted by an en- 
deavour to recal my hated exiftence. But I fhall plunge into 
the Thames where there, is the leaft chance of my being 
fnatched from the death I feek. 

“ God blefs you! May you never know by experience 
what you have made me endure. Should your fenfibility 
ever awake, remorfe will find its way to your heart; and, in 
the midft of bufinefs and fenfual pleafure, I fhall appear before 
you, the victim of your deviation from rectitude, 

Vou, Ill, 
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s* T have only to Jament, that, when the bitternefs of death 
was paft, I was inhumanly broug ht back to life and mifery, 
But a fixed determination is not to be baffled by difappoint- 
ment; nor will I allow that to be a frantic attempt, which 
was one of the calmeft aéts of reafon. In this refpeét, I am 
only accountable to myfelf. Did I care for what is termed 
reputation, it is by other circumftances that [ fhould be dif. 

honoured. 

«¢ You fay, ¢ that you know not how to extricate ourfelves 
out of the wretchednefs into which we have been plunged,’ 
You are extricated long fince.—But I forbear to comment.—— 
if I am condemned to live longer, it is a living death. 

‘¢ [t appears to me, that you lay much more ftrefs on de- 
Jicacy, than on principle; for I am unable to difcover what 
f{entiment of delicacy would have been violated by your vifit- 
ing a wretched friend—if indeed you have any friendfhip for 
me.—But fince your new attachment is the only thing facred 
in your eyes, Iam filent—Be happy ! My complaints fhall 
never more damp your enjoyment—perhaps I am miftaken in 
fuppofing that even my death could, for more than a moment. 
—This is what you call magnanimity.—It is happy for your- 
felf, that you poffefs this quality in the higheft degree. 

‘© Your continually afferting, that you will do all in your 
power to contribute to my comfort, (when 4 you only allude to 
‘uniary affiftance) appears to me a flagrant breach of deli- 

acy.—I want not fuch vulgar comfort, nor will I ac cept it. 
I never wanted but your heart—that gone, you have nothing 
more to give. Had I only poverty to fear, I fhould not fhrink 
from life. -=-Forgive me then, if 1 fay, that I hall confider any 

direét or indireét attempt to fupply my eet, as an infult 
which I have not merited—and as rather done out of tender- 
ne{s for your own reputation than for me. Do not miftake 
me; I do not think that you value money (therefore I will 
not accept what you do not care for) though I do much lefs, 

becaulfe certain privations are not painful to me. When I am 
dead, refpeét for yourfelf will make you take care of the 
child. 

© T write with difficulty—-probably I fhall never write to 
you again,—Adieu ! 

*6 God blefs vou!” 
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“ Having juft been informed that is to return im- 
mediately to Paris, I would not mifs a fure opportunity of 
writing, becaufe I am not certain that my laft, by Dover, has 
feached you. 

“ Refentment, and even anger, are momentary emotions 
with me—and I wifhed to tell you fo, that if you ever think 
of me, it maf not be in the light of an enemy. 

“ That I have’not been ufed ave// I mutt ever feel; per- 
haps, not always with the keen anguifh I do at prefent—for f 
began even now to write calmly, and £ cannot reftrain my 
tears. 

“ Tam ftunned!—Your late conduct ftill appears to me a 
frightful dream.—Ah! afk yourfelf if you have not conde- 
fcended to employ a little addrefs, I could almott fay cun- 
ting, unworthy of you?——Principles are facred things—and 
we never play with truth with impunity. 

“ The expectation (I have too fondly nourifhed it) of re- 
gaining your affection, every day grows fainter and fainter.— 
Indeed, it feems to me, when I am more fad than ufual, that 
I thal! never fee you more.—Yet you will not always forget 
me.—You will feel fomething like remorfe, for having lived 
only for yourfelf—and facrificed my peace to inferior gratifie 
cations. In acomfortlefs old age, you will. remember that 
you had one difinterefted friend, whofe heart you wounded to 
the quick, The hour of recollection will come—and you 
will not be fatisfied to aé& the part of a boy, till you fall into 
that of a dotard. I know that your mind, your heart, and 
your principles of aétion, are all fuperior to your prefent 
conduct. You do, you mutt, refpeét me—and you will be 
forry to forfeit my efteem. 

“ You know beit whether I am ftill preferving the re- 
membrance of an imaginary being.—I once thought that I 
knew you thoroughly—but now I am obliged to leave fome 
doubts that involuntarily prefs on me, to be cleared up by 
time. 

“ You may render me unhappy; but cannot make m«¢ 
contemptible in my own cyes.—I fthall ftill be able to fupport 
my child, though Iam difappointed in fome other plans ot 
ufefulnefs, which I once believed would have afforded you 
equal picafure. 

“ Whilft Twas vith you, FE refirained my natural gene- 
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rofity, becaufe I thought your property in jeopardy.— When I 








went to » I requetted you, if you could conveniently, 
not to forget my father, fifters, and fome other people, whom 
I was interefted about.—Money was lavifhed away, yet not 
only my requetts were neglected, but fome trifling debts were 
not difcharged, that now come on me.—Was this friendfhip 
—or generofity ? Will you not grant you have forgotten your- 
felf? Still I have an atteétion for you.—God blets you.” 


‘¢ You muft do as you pleafe with refpect to the child.— 
1 could wifh that it might be done foon, that my name may 
be no more mentioned to you. It is now finithed.—Con- 
vinced that you have neither regard nor friendfhip, I difdain 
to utter a reproach, though I have had reafon to think, that 
the ‘ forbearance’ talked of, has not been very delicate.—lIt is 
however of no confequence.—I am glad you are fatisfied with 
your own conduét. 

“¢ Y now folemnly affure you, that this is an eternal farewel. 
— Yet I Hinch not from the duties which tie me to life. 

‘¢ That there is § fophiftry’ on one fade or other, is certain; 
but now it matters not on which. On my part it has not been 
a queftion of words. Yet your underitanding or mine mutt 
be ftrangely warped—for what you term ‘ delicacy,’ appears 
to me to be exaétly the contrary. I have no criterion for 
morality, and have thought in vain, if the fenfations which 
lead you to follow an ancle or ftep, be the facred foundation 
of principle and affection. Mine has been of a very different 
nature, or it would not have ftood the brunt of your far- 
¢cafms. 

“© The fentiment in me is ftill facred. If there be any 
part of me that will furvive the fenfe of my misfortunes, it is 
the purity of my affections. The impetuofity of your fenfes, 
may have led you to term mere animal defire the fource of 
principle; and it may give zeft to fome years to come.— 
Vhether you will always think fo, I thall never know. 

“ Tt is range that, in fpite of all you do, fomething like 
conviction forces me to believe, that you are net what you 
appear to be, 


*§ J part with you in peace.” 


ro} — 
(To be concluded i 
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THE CHARACTER OF GAINSBOROUGH. 
BY MR. JACKSON, OF EXETER. 


N the early part of my life I became acquainted with 

Thomas Gainfborough the painter ; and as his cha- 
rater was, perhaps, better known to me than to any 
other perfon, I will endeavour to diveft myfelf of every 
partiality, and fpeak of him as he really was. I am 
the rather induced to this, by feeing’ accounts cf him 
and his works’ given by people who were unacquainted 
with either, and, confequently, have been miftaken in 
both. 

Gainfborough’s profeffion was painting, and mufic 
was his amufement—yet, there were times when mutic 
feemed to be his employment, and painting his diver- 
fion. As his fkill in mufic has been celebrared, J] will, 
before 1 fpeak of him asa painter, mention what degree 
of merit he poffeffed as a mufician. 

When I firft knew him he lived at Bath, where 
Giardini had been exhibiting his sAez unrivalled powers 
on the violin. His excellent performance made Gainf- 
borough enamoured of that inftrument ; and conceiving, 
like the fervant maid in the Speétator, that the mufic 
lay in the fiddle, he was frantic until he poffeffed the 
very inftrument which had given him fo much pleafure 
—but feemed much furprized that the mufic of it re- 
mained behind with Giardini! 

He had fcarcely recovered this fhock (for it was a 
great one tohim) when he heard Abel on the viol-di- 
gamba. The violin was hung on the willow—Abel’s 
viol-di- gamba was purchafed, and the houfe refounded 
with melodious thirds and fifths from ** morn to dewy 
eve !’’ many an adagio and many a minuet were begun, 
but none completed—this was wonderful, as it was 
Abel’s ow inftrument, and, therefore, ought to have 
produced Abel’s own mufic. 

Fortunately, my friend’s paffion had now a frefh 
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obje&t—Fifcher’s hautboy—but I do not recolleé that 
he deprived Fifcher of his inftrument: and though he 
procured a hautboy, I never heard him make the leaft 
attempt on it. Probably his ear was too delicate to 
bear the difagreeable founds which neceffarily attend 
the firft beginnings on a wind inftrument. He feemed 
to content himfelf with what he heard in public, and 
getting Fifcher to play to him in private—not on the 
hautboy, but the violin—but this was a profound fecret, 
for Fifcher knew that his reputation was in danger, if 
he pretended to excel on two inftruments *. 

The next time I faw Gainfborough it was in the 
character of King David. He had heard a harper at 
Bath—the performer was foon left harplefs—and now 
Fifcher, Abel, and Giardini were all forgotten—there 
was nothing like chords and arpeggios! He really 
ftuck to the harp long enough to play feveral airs with 
variations, and, in a little time would nearly have ex- 
haufted all the pieces ufually performed on an inftru- 
ment incapable of modulation, (this was not a pedal- 
narp) when another vifit from Abel brought him back 
to the viol-di-gamba. 

He now faw the imperfeétion of fudden founds that 
inftantly die away—if you wanted a /foccata, it was to 
be had by a proper management of the bow, and you 
might alfo have notes as long as you pleafe. The viol- 
di-gamba is the only inftrument, and Abel the prince 
of muficians | , 

This, and occafionally a little flirtation with the 
fiddle, continued fome years; when, as ill luck would 
have it, he heard Crofdill—but, by fome irregularity 
of conduét, for which I cannot account, he neither 
took up, nor bought, the violoncello. Ali his _paffion 
for the bafs was vented in defcriptions of Crofsdill’s 

* It was at this time that I heard Fifcher play a foloon the 
violin, and accompany himfelf on the fame inftrument—the 
ait of the folo was executed with the bow, and the accompa- 
niment fizzicato with the unemployed fingers of his left hand. 
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tone and bowing, which was rapturous and enthufiaftic 
to the laft degree. 

More years now paffed away, when upon feeing a 
theorbo in a piéture of Vandyke’s; he concluded. (per- 
haps becaufe it was finely painted) that the theorbo 
mut be a fine inftrument. He recollected to have 
heard of a: German profeffor, who, though no more, I 
fhall forbear to name—afeended per varios gradus to 
his garret, where we found him at dinner upon a 
roafted apple, and fmoking a pipe— 

“© * += (fays he) I am come to buy your lute.” 

“ To puy my lude !”’ 

“ Yes—come, name your price, and here is your 
money. 

‘** I cannot fhell my lude!” 

“No, not for a guinea or two; but by G—-you 
muft fell it.” ' 

“© May lude ifh wert much monnay! it th wert 
ten guinea.” 

“ That it is—fee here is the money.” 

« Well—if 1 mutht—but you will not take it away 
vourfhelf,”’ 

“« Yes, yes—good bye * * *.” 

(After he had gone down he came up again) 

“© #%* J have done but half my errand—What is 
your lute worth, if I have not your book ?” 

“© Whad poog, Maifhter Cainfporough ?’’ 

«© Why the book of airs you have compofed for the 
lute.”’ 

«« Ah, py cot, I can never part wit my poog!”’ 

“ Poh! you can make another at any time—this is 
the book I mean’”’ (putting it in his pocket.) 

‘* Ah, py cot, I cannot” — 

“ Come, come, here’s another ten guineas for your 
book—fo once more, good day t’ye—(defcends again, 
and again comes up.) But what ufe is your book to 
me, if I don’t underftand it ?—and your lute you may 
take it again, if you won’t teach me to play on it— 
Come home with me, and give me my firft leffon.”— 

“Swe 
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“ T will gome to-marrow.”’ 

“* You muft come now.”’ 

“* T mufht trefs my thelf.’’ 

“ For what? You are the beft figure I have feen to 
day.—”’ 

« Ay mufht be fhave.”— 

‘** T honour your beard !’’ 

“ Ay mufht bud on my wik.”— 

“ D—n your wig! your cap and beard become 

‘you; do you think if Vandyke was to paint you he’d 
let you be fhav’d?”’— 

In this manner he frittered away his mufical talents; 
and though poffeffed of ear, tafte, and genius, he never 
had application enough to learn his notes. He fcorned 
to take the firft ftep, the fecond was of courfe out of 
his reach ; and the jummit became unattainable. 

As a painter, his abilities may be confidered in three 
different departments. 

Portrait, 

Land{cape, and 

Groups of Figures—to which muft be added hi 
Drawings. : 

To take thefe in the above-mentioned order. 

The firfi confideration in a portrait, efpecially to the 
purchafer, is, that it be a perfeét likenefs of the fitter— 
in this refpeé, his {kill was unrivalled—the next point 
is, that it is a good piéture—here, he has as often failed 
as fucceeded. He failed by affe€ting a thin wathy 
colouring, and a hatching ftyle of pencilling— but 
when, from accident or choice, he painted in the manly 
fubitantial ftyle of Vandyke, he was very little, if at all, 
his inferior. It fhews a great defeét in judgment, to 
be from choice, wrong, when, we know what is right. 
Perhaps, his beft portrait is that known among the 
painters by the name of the B/we-Loy—-it was in the 
poffeffion of Mr. Buttall, near Newport-market. 

There are three different zras in his landf{capes—his 
firft manner was an imitation of Ruyfdael, with more 
Various colouring —-the fecond, was an extravagant 
loofenefs 
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loofenefs of pencilliny; which, though reprehenfible, 
none but a great mafter can poflefs—his third manner, 
was a folid firm ftyle of touch. 

At this laft period he poffeffed his greateft powers, 
and was (what every painter is at fome time or other) 
fond of varnifh. This produced the ufual effeé&ts—im- 
proved the picture for two or three months; then 
ruined it for ever! With all his excellence in this 
branch of the art, he was a great mannerift—but the 
worft of his piétures have a value, from the facility of 
execution—which excellence | fhall again mention. 

His groups of figures are, for the moft part, very 
pleafing, though unnatural—for a town-girl, with her 
cloaths in rags, is not a ragged country-girl. Notwith- 
ftanding this remark, there are numberlefs inftances of 
his groups at the door of a cottage, or bya fire in a 
wood, &c. that are fo pleafing as to difarm criticifm 
He fometimes (like Murillo) gave intereft to a fingle 
figure—his fhepherd’s boy, woodman, girl and pigs, are 
equal to the bett pi¢tures on fuch fubjects—his fighting- 
dogs, girl warming herfelf, and fome others, fhew his 
great powers in this ftyle of painting. The very dif- 
unguithed rank the girl and pigs held at Mr. Calonne’s 
fale, in company with fome of the beft pictures of the 
beit mafters, will fully juftify a commendation which 
might elfe feem extravagant. 

lf ] were to refit his reputation upon one point, it 
fhould be on his drawings. No man ever poffeffed 
methods fo various in producing effeét, and all excellent 
—his wathy, hatching ftyle, was here in its proper 
element. The fubjc& which is fearce enough for a 
picture, is fufficient for a drawing, and the hafty -loofe 
handling, which in painting is poor, is rich in a tranf- 
parent wath of biftre and Indian ink. Perhaps the 
quickeft effeéts ever produced, were in fome of his 
drawings—and this leads me to take up again his faci- 
hity of execution. 

Many 
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Many of his ili 3 have no other merit than this 
facility ; and yet, having it, are undoubtedly valuable, 
His drawings almoft reft on this quality alone for thew 
value ; but poffeffing it in an eminent degree (and as 
no drawing can have any merit where it is wanting) his 
works, shaccheue, in this branch of the art, approach 
nearer to perfection than his paintings. 

If the term facility explain not itfelf; imftead of a 
definition, I wall illuttrate it. 

Should a performer of middling execution on the 
violin, contrive to get through his picce, the moft that 
can be faid, is, that he has not failed in his attempt. 
Should Cramer perform the fame mufic, it would be fy 
much within his powers, that it would be executed with 
eafe. Now, the fuperiority of pleafure, which arifes 
from the execution of a Cramer, is enjoyed from the 
facility of a Gainfborough. A poor piece performed 
by one, or a poor fubjeét taken by the other, give more 
pleafure by the manner in which they are treated, tham 
a good piece of mufic, and a fublime fubjeét in the 
hands of artifts that have not the means by which 
effects are produced, in fubjeétion tothem. To a good 
painter or mufician this illuftration was needlefs; and 
yet, by them only, perhaps, it will be felt and under- 
ftood. 

By way of addition to this fketch of Gainfborough, 
let me mention a few mifcellaneous particulars. 

He had no relith for hiftorical painting—he never 
fold, but-always gave away his drawings; commonly to 
perfons who were perfeétly ignorant ‘of their value *. 
He hated the harpfichord and the piano-forte. He dif- 
liked finging, particularly in parts. , He detefted read- 


* He prefented twenty drawings to a lady, who pafted 
them to the wainfcot of her dreffing-room. Sometime after 
the left the houfe: the drawings, of courfe, become the tem- 
porary property of every tenant. 
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ing ; but was fo like Sterne tm his letters, that, if it 
were not for an originality that could be copied from no 
one, it might be fuppofed that he had formed his ftyle 
upon a clote imitation of that author. He had as much 
picafure in looking at a violin as in hearing it—F have 
feen him for many minutes furveying, in filence, the 
perfections of an inftrument, from the juft proportion 
of the model, and beauty of the workmanthip. 

His converfation was fprightly, but licentious—his 
favourite fubje&ts were mufic and painting, which he 
treated tn a manner peculiarly his own. The common 
topics, or any of a fuperior caft, he thoroughly hated, 
and always interrupted by fome firoke of wit or 
humour. ; 

The indifcriminate admirers of my late friend will 
confider this fketch of his charaéter as far beneath his 
merit; but it mult be remembered, that my with was 
not to make it perfeét, but juft. The fame principle 
ebliges me to add—that as to his common acquaintance 
he was {prightly and agreeable, fo to his intimate 
friends he was fincere and honeft, and that his heart was 
zlways alive to every feeling of honour and generofity. 

He died with this expretfion—* We are all going to 
heaven, and Wandyke is of the party’’—Strongiy ex- 
preflive of a good heart, a quiet con{cience, and a love 
ter his profeflion, which only left him with his life. 


a 
ORIGINAL VERSES OF THOMAS PAYNE, 
COMMUNICATED BY A LITERARY FRIEND. 
HE following lines to the memory of the famous 
General Lee, who deferted this country, and 
fervedt the American caufe, were written by the ftill 
more. famous CirrzEN. THOMAS PayNeg, and are 


{iid to be the only poetical attempt of that energetic 
NCH ¢ 


Warrior, 
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Warrior, farewel! eccentrically brave, 

Above all kings—and yet of gold the flave : 
In words a very wit—in deeds lefs wife, 

For ever rettlefs—yet could never rife; 

At leatt no higher than to meet the ground; 

If ftrong the blow—the greater the rebound. 
Of all men jealous, yet afraid of none; 

In crowds for ever—ever ftill alone : 

At once the pride and bubble of a throng, 
Purfuing right, and yet for ever wrong. 

By nature form’d to #/ay the monarch’s part— 
At bett a true republican at heait : 

But to caft up the aggregated fum— 

Above all monarchs, and below all fcum. 
Unfettled virtues with great vices mix’d, 
Like the wide welkin, where few ftars are fix’d. 
Reft, reftlefs chief! thy fword has taken ruft, 
Peace to thy manes—honour to thy duit! 


Ee 


NEGLECTED MERIT. 


ICHES, not merit, is the criterion by which, 

though falfely, we eftimate worth. The fhoelefs 
mendicant who craves your bounty, had he been rich, 
might have proved the companion of your pleafures. 
W hence then, arifes a depravation of judgment fo ini- 
mical to the interetts of humanity, but from the vitiated 
tate of focietv? Were mankind from their youth taught 
to prefer intrinfic virtue to exterior pretenfions, the 
contemplation of merit in the garb of poverty, would 
not fo often obtrude itfelf upon our minds. 

Adverfity, too often the attendant of modeft worth, 
purfues with relentlets afliduity the haplefs victim of its 
influence. Stretched ona bed of (traw, lies the poffeffor 
of virtues which might embellifh a diadem; wile ig- 
norance and impudence oftentatioufly difplay the palm 
due only to the exertions of mental excellence. 

Can the contemplative mind behold with patience the 

rewarcs 
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rewards afligned to the fervile fupporter of a party, 
while independent patriotifm is fuffered to expire in dif- 
tres? Yet, how often have the annals of the world been 
fullied with fuch dark recordances! Would not the ho- 
neft foul of an unenlightened Indian burft with indigna- 
tion, if informed that an Otway and a Chatterton, two 
of the nobleft ornaments of humanity, though, like 
Tantalus, furrounded with the oftentatious difplay of 
luxurious plenty, breathed forth their {pirits in the re- 
gions of want, while wretches whofe only virtue was 
fervility, whofe only talent hypocrify, attained the higheft 
fummit of favour and diftinétion? It has been afferted, 
that the ambition of an Englifhman is more amply gra- 
tified by an honorary medal, or a fepulchral monument, 
than by pecuniary prefentations. This, in fome meafure, 
may be true; but does it qualify the ftigma refting upon 
the opulent, who negleét to reward the exertions of ex- 
ifting merit ? 

Poor indeed is that recompence which the objeé enjoys 
not. Fancy may picture fcenes of future fame, but fu- 
ture fame cannot allay the cravings of want, nor the 
dreams of hope fubftantiate ideal comforts. 


“* Can ftoried urn, or animated buft 
Back to its manfion call the fleeting breath?” 


Can all the honours heaped upon the memory of deceafed 
virtue, atone for one hour of mental anguifh, for one 
hour of bodily pain ?—Surely not.—Let us then, inftead 
of expending vaft fums in the ereétion of monumental 
remembrancers, apply them to the relief of exifting in- 
digence. The memory of virtue will ever find atemple 
in the minds of the virtuous, and, without the aid of 
the feulptor, exift tothe lateft. moment of farurity. 


EEE ES 
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SANCHO. 


AN ORIGINAL PORTUGUESE TALE. 


ee eer Mere ee eae: aie 
e late Pollingrove Robinfon, ctuthor of Cometilla, Sc. & 


(Concluded from page 19.) 


tem haughty Elvira alights, fits dewn by a tree, 

and in {pite of the ftorm fleeps, or feigns to fleep. 

Sancho, on the watch at her fide, thinks not of taking 

repofe: He fadiy looks back at the delightful caftle 

where they might have found refuge from the angry 

heavens, and without murmuring for pafling the night 

in the woods, he thinks of fome means to induce Elvira 

to return one day or other to the gates of the beautiful - 
cattle 

While both were given up to their reveries, and per- 
haps indulging the fame ‘lees, they heard the found of a 
horn. Elvira was inftantly on feot. They loaked, they 
faw by the | help of the lightning, a knight ‘blowing with 
all his ftrength. The fame child foén “appeared on the 
tower, and fpoke to him as he had done to Sancho. 
*@) pen; ope a,” replied a young female heauty whom the 
Knigit had behind him, *¢ make hafte and open the gates ; 
my name is Xarifa; this is my dear Abindarraes: we 
have long ago vowed eternal and mutual love.’ At that 

the bridge is down, the lovers pafs, and it is 
again drawn. Sancho again in darknels, tigh’d: Elvira 
dared not. She once more fits down by the tree, and the 
rain falls heavier than ever. 

Our two lovers waited for the day in filence : It fhone 
at laft, and the rain ceafed. The dawn had tcarce 
painted the horizon when Elvira was on horieback, and 
Sancho followed her. As they pafled by the caitle, the 
happy Abindarraes, and his tender Xarita were coming 
out, dn order to purfue their journey. Both young, Lotn 
beautif ul and ch ‘armed with th tk Leir reception, they fein 


hailed Elvira and Sancho, wet and pale and not much 
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pofed to return a {miling compliment. “ [ have to re- 
proach myfelf,’’ faid Elvira angrily, ‘ that I did not 
ufe force to gain admittance:” “ If ever we return 
thither,’’ faid Sancho, “ 1 promife you to ufe every 
endeavour that you may have accefs.” 

And indeed, the warrior’s mind was wholly taken up 
how to bring Elvira back to the caftle; but he was 
afraid he fhould not again find the way that led to it. 
The windings of the foreft of Tomar had made almofta 
labyrinth of it. Sancho withed to leave on the road fome- 
thing that only he himfelf might again know; but a 
knight who had nothing but his arms, could leave no- 
thing behind him. Love infpired him with-an idea that 
was nigh proving fatal to him. 

He bethought himfelf of unfcrewing all the filver ftuds 
which held together the different pieces of his armour. 
He unfcrewed them as he went, and ftrewed them on 
the road. Elvira did not perceive it; and, withing to 
break a filence which began to torment her, fhe begged 
him to give her his hiftory. Sancho told it her with that 
fenfibility, and that kind of charm which ever accompa- 
nies the adventures of a lover told to his mittrefs. He 
fpoke little of his own exploits, nothing of the miftreffes 
he had had, but very much of his good fortune in meet 
ing with Elvira. 

This {weet warrior imparted to him in her turn, her 
birth, and the reafon that made her lead an errant life. 
She had Jeft her father’s court to avoid the fuit of a 
knight famous for his ferocity. The formidable Roftu- 
baldo, fon of, Ferragus, proud of his birth, his gigantic 
fize, and uncommon tirength, had prefumed to afk Elvira 
of her father. The king of Gallicia, afraid of Roftu- 
baldo’s power, had promied him his daughter, and the 
young princefs abhorring her favage fuitor, fled from 
every place where there was any danger of mecting 
him. 

The ftory of the lovely warrior gave ftrength to the 
flame that already burnt in young Sancho’s heart. In 
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the infancy of love, how afraid are we, left the heart we 
wifh to conquer be inthe power of another! We trem- 
lingly enquire into every thing that can throw a light 
on thts doubt; and if the doubt is done away, then love 
and hope are doubled. Sancho liftened to Elvira with 
rapture. Elvira was happy in telling the fame things over 
and over to him; and, not yet daring to own that fhe 
loved him, fhe made up for i it, by repeatedly declaring 
that fhe detefted Roftubaldo. During this heavenly 
converfation, our knight had undone all the ftuds-of his 
armour. His whole coat of mail hung by nothing round 
him.: But little did he attend to that. All his thoughts 
were turned on Elvira: His only with is to engage her 
to return to the beautiful caftle. 

As they were turning a corner of the wood, they per- 
ceived afar off a knight approaching on a warlike fteed. 
As foon as he obferved them, he flew with the {wiftnefs 
of wind towards them. Elvira looked at him and 
{creamed: it was Roftubaldo. Without ever having 
feen, the two rivals foon knew each other. The wild 
Rottubaldo cafts a baleful look on Elvira, and {word in 
hand ruthes againit Sancho. He ftrikes, and is ftruck. 
Sancho’s blow fhook Roltubaldo; but his mail refifted 
the violence of the thock. The armour of Sancho has 
nothing to hold it together ; he himfelf has expofed his 
manly body to the barbarian’s {word, which, meeting 
with no refiftance, cruelly drenches itfelf in the bofom of 
the imprudent lover. He falls in his blood: his dying 
eyes are turned on Elvira, and it was not to afk revenge. 
The ferocious viétor infults him: ** Weak rival,”’ faid 
he, ** you relied on the courage of your miftrefs: you 
thought her valour difpenfed you from protecting: her: 
die ; but meee you expire, b ehold her in my arms.” 

With thefe words he alights, and advances towards 
Elvira. Defpair, love, rage, were inthe eyes and in the 
heart of the heroine. Approa ich me not, but defend 
yourfelf, cried fhe aloud. ‘Then leaping on the ground, 
the ruthed like a ftorm, with nak ed fw ord, on “Roftu- 

baldo. 
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baldo. Allhe can do, is to defend himfelf. The beau- 
teous Elvira was no more a woman ; it was the goddefs 
of war, in fury, breaking down every obftacle that op- 
pofed her. Roftubaldo’s arms fly in a thoufand pieces ; 
his cuirafs is red with his blood: he knows not whether 
he fhall fly from her, or turn defperately againft her. 
At laft acute pain and dire neceffity prevail: he makes 
ufe of all his prodigious ftrength, returning blow for 
blow, while both champions feem determined to give up 
the viétory only with life. 

Love and juftice prevailed. Roftubaldo, already 
numbed by the blow he received from Sancho, and by 
thofe of Elvira, is unable to refift his beautiful adverfary 
any longer. He ftaggers at the very moment that fhe was 
upon the point of falling. Elvira cbferves it, and her 
ftrength is redoubled. She urges ftill clofer, and at laf 
has him on his knees, begging forgivenefs and his life. 
“« No, villain!’ replied the, plunging her {word in his 
heart; then flying to Sancho, fhe called on his’dear 
name; but he was fenfelefs! Her tears fall upon his 
wound, but that balm did not healit. The unfortunate 
Sancho, his eyes fhut, his mouth half open; has fearce a 
fign of life left: his blood ftill pours plentifully from his 
breaft: Elvira ftops it. She tears her veil, and the 
clothes that were beneath her armour, to make a ban- 
dage for the wound of her lover. She raifes his head; 
fhe puts her hand upon his heart, to know if it ftill beats. 
Nothing gives her hope: fhe dreads he has breathed his 
laft. She places her mouth to his, to fatisfy herfelf in 
the dreadful doubt; and her lips touch the lips of her 
dying. lover. Ah, Sancho! that kifs faved your life ! 
It awakened the laft fpark of fenfibility within you! 
Sancho opened his eyes! The tranfported Elvira flew 
for fome water in her helmet: ** My friend,’’ the cried, 
“ live for my fake; for my happinefs live!’? Thefe 
words reanimated him. He looked at Elvira, preffed her 
hand, and his eyes told her all that his mouth could not. 

Elvira then wifhed to run and call for afliftance, that 
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her lover might be carried to the firft village. ‘* No, no,” 
faid Sancho, ina voice ftill feeble, but inimitably tender ; 
“no, let us rather return tothe beautiful caftle.”’ Elvira 
blufhed; but owned that fhe did not well know the 
way through the mazes of the wood. “ I have provided 
for that,’’ replied the wounded hero, * the fhining ftuds 
of my armour will guide you tothe very gates; I ftrewed 
them on the way, that we might know it again. I little 
hoped it would have been fo foon.’”’ 

Elvira, who then underftood the caufe of Sancho’s 
fudden defeat, burft into tears of pity and. of love, 
Without an{wering him, fhe went and interwove a bed 
of the fofteft branches, tied it betwixt the horfes of San- 
cho and Roftubaldo, places her unlucky lover upon it, 
and leads herfelf a convoy fo dear to her heart, following 
the guidance of the filver ftuds. 

She had fcarce arrived when the child appeared upon 
the tower. Elvira did not give him time to’ fpeak. 
‘« Open, open,’’ cried fhe,** we love, we love forever.” At 
the words for ever, the gates flew open, and poor San- 
cho’s heart violently throbbed with unexpeéted joy while 
he was pafling the bridge. The care that was taken of 
hin in the caftle, joined to Elvira’s attentive tendernefs, 
foon reftored him to life and health. After. a month’s 
fiay, they on their knees thanked the beautiful child, 
flew to the court of Elvira’s father, and were, with his 
content, joined in flowery fetters of unending love. 


een ee 
GOSSIPIANA. 
[No. XIV.] 
DEAN SWIFT. 


* | ‘HE following little anecdote sf Dean Swift, is not 


to be found in any edition of his works, or any 


ite of him. It was communicated, many years ago, by 
Lord 
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Lord George Sackeville, (who was bred at Dublin 
Univerfity) to the late Captain H. of the dragoons. 
Prior’s well known epitaph on himfelf— 


© Nobles and heralds, by your leave, 
Here lie the bones of Matthew Prior, 
A fon of Adam, and of Eve; 
Let Bourbon, or Naffau, go higher.”’ 


had been parodied as follows, by Matthew Concan- 
non— 


« flold, Matthew Prior, by your leave, 
Your epitaph is fomewhat odd, 

Bourbon and you were fons of Eve, 
Naffau the offspring of a God.” 


When this parody firft appeared, the Dean being at 
the focial board, enlivening a large and brilliant circle of 
friends, chanced to read it- in the newfpaper of the 
day ; when {natching the celebrated Stella’s pencil, he 
inftantly wrote the following retort— 


“ Hold, friend Concannon, by your leave, 
Your parody is barely civil, 

Bourbon and you were fons of Eve, 
Naffau the offspring of a devil.” 


The writer of this article gives it on the authority 
of the late Lord Sandwich, that it was Swift who firft 
dignified William III. (whofe memory he bitterly ab- 
horred) with the fobriquet of O/d four shillings in the 
pound, fo much ufed in the reign of Anne and the fol- 
lowing. 


MICHAEL BRUCE, 


For my own part, 1 never pafs the place (a little 
hamlet, fkirted with a circle of old afh trees, about three 
miles on this fide of Kinrofs) where Michael Bruce 
refided; L never look on this dwelling—A fmall 
thatched houfe, diftinguifhed from the cottages of the 
other inhabitants only by a fafhed window at the end, 

initeac 
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inftead of a Jatiice, fringed with a honey-/uckl> plant, 
which the poor yo yuth had trained around ‘it, —I never 
find myf felf in that fpot, but I ftop my horfe involun- 
tarilv ; and looking on the window, which the honey- 
fuckle has now almoft covered, in the dream of the mo- 
ment I picture out a figure for the gentle tenant of the 
manfion 5 [ wifh, and my heart fwells while I do fo, 
that he were alive, and that I were a great man, to have 
the luxury of vifiting him there, and bidding him be 
happy. I cannot carry my readers thither; but, that 
they may fhare fome of my feelin; gs, T will prefent them 
with an extraét oa the laf poem in his little volume 
before me, which, from its fubjeét, and the manner in 
which it is written, cannot fail of touching the heart of 
every one who reads it. A young man of genius, ina 
deep confumption, at the age of twenty-one, feeling 
himfelf every moment going fafter to decline, is an 
objeét fufficiently inte refting; but how much more 
muft every feeling be heightened 1, when we know that 


this perton poffeffed fo much dignity and compofure of 
mind, as not only to contemplate | lis approaching fate, 


but even to write a poem on the fubieét! 


THE POEM. 


NOW (pring returns, but not to me returns; 
The vernal joy my better years have known; 
Dim in my breaft life’s dying taper burns, 
And all the joys of life, with health are flown, 


Starting and fhiv’ring in th’ inconftant wind, 
Meagre and pale, the ghott of what I was; 
Beneath fome bla ifted tree I lie reclin’d, 
And count the filent moments as they pafs. 


The winged moments whofe unftaying fpeed 
No art can itop, or in their courfe arreit; 

Whofe flight thal! fhortly count me with the dead, 
And lay me down in peace with them that reft, 
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ft morning dreams prefage approaching fate ; 
ta) $ Pt 8 ? 
And morning dreams, as poets tell, are true: 
5 ’ ’ 

Led by pale ghotts, I enter death’s dark gate 
y P > ’ 5S bd 

And bid the realms of light and life adicu! 

o 


I hear the helplefs wail, the fhrick of woe; 
I fee the muddy wave, the dreary fhore, 
The fluggith ftreams, that flowly creep below, 
Which mortals vifit, and return no more, 


Farewell ye blooming fields! ye cheerful plains ; 
Enough for me the church-yard’s lonely mound, 
Where melancholy with ttill filence reigns, 
And the rank grafs waves o’er the cheerlefs ground. 


There let me wander at the clofe of eve, 

When fleep fits dewy on the labourer’s eyes; 
The world, and all its bufy follies leave, 

And talk with wifdom where my Daphnis lies. 


There let me fleep forgotten in the clay, 

When death fhall fhut thefe weary; aching eyes ; 
Reft in the hopes of an eternal day, 

Till the long night is gone, and the laft morn arife! 


eR 


A FACT, 
RELATING TO THE MARQUIS DE BOUILLE *, 


OME years previous to the late revolution in 

France, when the nobility yet held their almoft 
regal honours: a Mr. , a young Englithman of 
fortune, who was on his travels, and itopped in Paris, 
ufed to tpend much of his time at the /ote/ of the Mar- 
quis de Bouillé. His hofpitality, and perfonal accom- 
plifhments, won far on the efteem of Mr. ; and in 


* This “ Fa&”’ has never appeared in print, 
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one French family, even in the heart of the moft dif. 
folute court in E LUrOpe; he beheld connul ral happinefs, 
connubial purity! the perfonal graces of the Mar. 
chionefs, though in the wane of forty years, yct gave 
dovelinefs to the fentiments of a mind that was only to 
be known to be adored. She was admired and ef. 
teemed by Mr. ——-, as her hufband was reverenced 
and loved. When this truly noble pair quitted Paris, 
for their Chateaz in the country, they requefted their 
guett {peed lily to fol llow them. Mr. had been fome 
weeks in Paris after the departure of his illuftrious 
friends, and was’ preparing to comply with their withes, 
when he received a letter from the Marquis, written 
in the utmoft confternation and anguifh of mind. He 
had loft the wife of his bofom—fhe was then lying dead 
in the caftle, after having endured the pains’of a fhort, 
but. rapid illnefs—* fhe was at peace; but for him, his 
grief muft be as eternal as his love.”’ 

This intelligence furprifed and affliéted Mr. ; 
and eager to confole his fuffering friend, he immediately 
fet off f for the Chateau. When he arrived at the vil- 
lage, which lay at the foot of the hill on which the 
caftle was fitua ited, inftead of the ftillnefs of fympathetic 
forrow marking every countenance for the !ofs of one 
whofe inmoft foul was charity :—infteid of this decent 
pe to the virtuous. dead—the bells rang; and the 

eafants were aflembled, dancing, finging, and exhibiting 

tea feature of feftivity. Amazed and fhocked, he 
enquired what it meant? The meh reply was— 

The oo is come to life !’’—Bewildered 
with a hope, he hardly dared cherifh, he hattened to 
the Chateau ; and there was received with oftn arms 
by the happy ! Marquis. He led him to the chamber of 
his amiable wife ; who thanked Mr. —— with tears of 
gratitude, for the confolation his friendthip had intended 
her lord. After the firft hurried obfervations were 
over, and Mr. —— felt his emotions fubfided to tran- 


ruithiry « 
Quint > 
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quillity ; he enquired the reafon of this blifsful change. 
The Marchionets replied to him, nearly in thefe 
terms : 
«“ My illnefs was fudden, and fo alarming, that the . 
Marquis fummoned feveral phyficians to attend me. 
All their exertions feemed to fail, and they declared 
that there was no hope; but confented to remain in the 
room till I breathed my laft. I took leave of my 
family. And in bidding my hufband adicu for ever, a 
fudden convullion feized me—and I appeared to expire 
intiisarms. I fell back on my bed, pale and moticnleis: 
and he was torn by abfolute force trom the apartment. 
The phyficians then advanced, and looking at me, de- 
clared that 1 was dead. 1 was ftiff, and cold as marble, 
and laid in my fhroud upon my couch, to be ready for 
interment. For this part cf my narration ].am in- 
debted to my women. In obedience to our religion, 
and in honour of my rank, the room was darkened, 
hung with black, and lighted with wax-lights ; and the 
anthems for the dead were chanted morning and even- 
ing arsund my bed. At laft the day came, in which I 
was to be committed to the earth. My hufband, who 
had been detained from the fight of my corpfe, hearing 
I was to be removed, broke from his room, and flying 
to the door of my apartment, infilted upon feeing me 
once more. In vain he encreated: his attendants, in 
obedience to the commands of the phyficians, held him 
fait—but his grief was ftronger than their ftrength ; 
and with a fudden exertion, he burft from their hold, 
and rufhing into the chamber, flung himfelf upon my 
bofom, exclaiming—* My wife! my dear wife, they 
fhall not tear thee from me!’—At thefe words, [ 
raifed myfelf, and clafped him in my arms—he fainted. 
3y the affiftance of the faculty he was foon recovered ; 
and | removed to a warm bed, which quickly refiored 
to my former felf. What I have told you is ex- 
iry ;.but what I have yet to tell, yet tirikes me 
error. When Ll appeared to expire, 1 fuppofe I 
{wooned ; 
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fwooned; for ] have no recollection of any thing, till 
my fenfes feemed to awake at the ftrains of fine mufic. 
I found 1 myfelf ftretched on my couch, unable to open 
my eyes, to move, or articulate a found. The voices of 
the ch: irefters chilled me with dread : but when I heard 
them proceed for hours in the folemnity, and my 
women, who fat around me, difcourfing of my death, 
and intended burial—God knows what were my hor- 
rors! the conviction, that I fhould be buried alive, 
w tlall my fenfes contemplating the fcene, almoft 
drove me mad ; yet, I was incapabie of exprefling, even 
by a fign, that I exifted. In this ftate of diftraétion 
and terror was my mind, when I heard my hufband’s 
voice at my door—when I heard his ftruggles—his elo- 
quent grief! O! how my. foul was torn with agony ! 
—lIt appeared ready to burft my body—but when my 
dear Lord threw himfelf upon my breaft, and in all the 
torture of anguifh, called upon my name, and ftrained 
me to his heart—it caufed fuch a tempeft in my foul— 
fuch a revulfion in my whole frame—that I felt the 
will, and the next moment had the power, to grafp 
him in my arms—the reft you already know.’ 

This relation is a faé&t ; Mr. —— is now in London, 
I am not certain of the prefent refidence of the Mar- 
quis: but his late work on the French Revolution, will 
give him celebrity wherever he goes. 


Camb: ‘ldge. S. 





EDUCATION. 


HE culture of the human mind, as education may 

not improperly be called, has ever been con- 
fidered as one of the moft important concerns of fociety. 
Nor is it to be wondered that parents, who know 
how much the happinefs of the child depends upon its 
education, fhould beftow fo much care and attention 
upon this important article. The Greeks and Romans, 
among 
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among whom were produc ed fuch prodigies of excel- 
lence in every kind of writing. and in every depart- 
ment of civil life, were remarkably attentive to the 
education of their children, infomuch that they began 
their education almoft with their birth. In Sparta, 
children were taken from the mother at a very early 
per d of their age, and educated at the ex pence of the 
pul blic. The famous Roman writer ( Qautatilli: in) ad- 
vifes thofe parents who de‘iine their cnildren to the 
bar, to chufe nurfes Fog them who hive a good pro- 
nunciation. Various are the modes of education which 
have been adopted in different ages and nations, but all 
tend to thow of what importance a 41 





ight education was 
fuppofed to be, for {carcely in any ae of fcience has 


the human mid been more exerted than in the im- 


provement of education; and this defire of improvement 
has naturally produced a number of different methods 
of inftruétion. Nothing can thew the advantages of 


a good one in a ftronger light, than by contrafting them 
with the difadvantages of a bad one. A perfon of a 
ood education, has the mind and body fo cultivated 
and impro ved, that any natural defeéts are removed, 
and the beauties of both placed in fo fine a light, that 
they ftrike with redoubled force. While he who has 
had the misfortune of a bad education, has all his natu- 
ral imperfeétions remaining, and to thefe are added 
artificial ones, arifing from bad habits, or the purfuit of 
wrong ftudies. T he former engages the attention of 
thofe he converfes with, by the good fenfe he difplays 
on every fubjeét, and the agreeable in which he con- 
veys it—The latter difgufts every company that he 
comes into, either by his “total filence and ftupidity, or 
by the ignorance and impudence of his obfervations. 
One raifes himfelf to the notice of his fuperior, and ad- 
vances himfelf to a higher rank in life; the -other is 
obliged to aét an inferior part among ‘his equals in 
fortune, and is fometimes driven to feek a fhelter for 
his ignorance and impudence, among the loweft orders 
of foriety. C'AM. 


WOLS TEE N THE 
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THE MILK MAID. 
OOR girl! ] pity thee—cried I1——but 
_ ¢an pity cure misfortune—can pity relieve 
the diftreffed ? Alas—How often do we fee men— 
who bear a high charaéter in the world—as devout 











men—and good chriftians——who, on hearing of the 
diftreffes of their fellow-creatures——feeing a poor 


unlucky wretch—who has met with a misfortune—by 
mere accident—that will deprive him of many future 
happy hours——endeavour to confole him with pity. 
Their hearts are open to fympathize—but their 
pockets are fhut—from relieving. 

——Poor girl!—faid II pity thee—with all my 
foul——but that will not fill thy pail—_——’ T was one 
of thofe honeft daughters of the filter kingdom—who 
content themfelves—with the humble—and_ laborious 
employment—of carrying milk to the more wealthy 
citizens, She had juft got her pails replenithed 
——and was returning to her reg ular cireuit. 
J had noticed her as fhe paffed us -———On her coun: 
tenance was painted a lively picture of rude health— 
and placid content-———-She walked carelefsly by— 
humming fome lhvely tune——but her thoughts were 
not in her tune——ner in her milk pail—nor with us. 
She was looking up at the heavens—and feemed 
Joft in awe and admiration at the movements—and the 
fufpenfion of the clouds. ————— 

And what—fzid [——to Dentatus—who was walk- 
ing with me—end what—can that girl know of the 
laws of gravity ?—— 

She had not paffed us more than a hundred yards 
——when fhe ftumbled again fome unlucky ftone— 
that lay in the path (which, by the bye, proves that 

















people fhould not bewilder themf shies in “contemplati ing 
what they do not underftand)——in endeavouring to 
recover herfelf-—the let fall one of her ae in 

he < attempt to fave that—the loft the contents of both. 
-—~—Poor unlucky cr eature ! ! 


She gazed firft at 
thie 
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the milk——tthen at the ftone—then at the pails— 
“and fo on alternately” —— twas all fpilt. 
She at laft broke out in an ejaculation ——which, 
though I did not comprehend a fyllable of it—I 
readily tranflated thus « —— ——— —.” 

How precarious and uncertain is happinefs in this 
life—faid [—to Dentatus——This poor girl—who I 
the ought but a few moments before—to be the emblem 
of happinefs——feems now to be the picture of de- 
fpair. 

She has learnt fomething however by her contempla- 
tion of the heavens—quoth Dentatus—who is ever 
fond of a jeft.—She has learnt how to fhape the mlky 
way——Never—laid I—my friend, never make a joke 
of misfortune. 

——Dentatus is one of thofe men who never can 
fupprefs a witty thought, however ill-timed yet he 
is always unhappy if he hurts the feelings of any one— 
by what he fays:—and will torture his brains to fay 
fomething that will foften the afperity of his firft ex- 
preffion——-So that Dentatus is conftantly employed— 
in gathering balm for the wounds—that he is—as 
conitantly making. 
What thall I do?—faid the poor girl—when 
we came up to her what fhall I do?——I am 
ruin’d—for ever!——Don’t be unhappy—quoth I— 
don’t give way to defpair. Content thyfelf—here 
is money—fill thy pails again—and all is well——And 
for the future—quoth .Dentatus——never look at the 
heavens—but when thou * ****#* *# FHT HHH, 

——yYour honours wonld have been pleafed to 
have feen the fudden change—in the countenance—of 
the poor Irith girl——the fudden tranfition from mirth 
to de{pair——and from defpair—to gratitude and joy. 
——She thanked uss 

Farewell, honeft girl—And if it 1s the fate of thy 
countrymen to be doomed to wretchednefs or flavery— 
set us not defpife them on that account, 

Na PAULINUS. 
SIMPLE 
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SIMPLE REFLECTIONS. 

“ Yes! fhe mutt pardon, if awhile 

I talk of moments that are flown.’’ 
N the extenfive round of thirteen years, full many 
a chequered fcene prefents itfelf to the obferving 
eye.—How often do the feuds of parents deprive their 
children of happinefs! Thirteen years ago Eudora and 
myfclr were girl and boy: fhe was lovely; we both- 
were innocent. Vice had not then difplayed her gay 
allurements to attraét us from the paths of. virtue, and 
before the ray of reafon had arifen to light us through 
the road of life, a long feparation deprived us of that 
{weet conver{e of which an innocent attachment is alone 
capable. Paft pleafures were forgotten in the enjoy- 
ment or purfuit of others, and thofe faint images which 
recolleétion fometimes delineated, were almoft erafed 

from the youthful mind. 

Still might we have remained, unknowing and 
uttknown, had not chance, which fometimes proves 
itfelf a friend, favoured us with its affiftance.——T he 
addrefes of Frederick were paid to an accomplithed 
female. I repeatedly faw her: the was, indeed, beau-- 
tiful; but whether the perfeétions of her mind equalled 
her external appearance, I had not then an opportunity 
of proving, Her name did not ftrike me, nor did a 
fingle feature recal to my remembrance one whom | 
had known before——-—But it was Eudora, it was that 
Eudora whom in my childhood I-had loved. This I 
knew not till long after, and then my feduétive friend 
had ceferted the fond objeét of his inconftant choice — 
Sedufive !—can the admirer of virtue cherifh the flame 
of friendfhip for the feducer of innocence ?——It is 
firange! 1 meant it not, however, in the full extent of 
the word: Eudora’s virtue was ftill fecure: but the 
affe€tions may be feduced while the foul fhall remain 
uncontaminated. It is ftrange, however, 


“¢ That man, thus privileged to ruin fouls, 
ch, 


Shail rove about undaunted,” 
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thall ftill preferve his intereft and his honour; and be 
careffed by all ; 














= « While the wretch 
Whom he hath made, muft cither die unfeen, 
Or plunge in deeper guilt, and fall for ever.” 


Kind chance again effeéted an interview, and my 
good genius bade me improve the happy opportunity. 
I found her fuperior to the fondeft with my foul could 
have framed. United toa form, which for its lovelinefs 
an angel might adore, fhe poffeffes a mind replete with 
every excellence that can enrich the human intelle¢t. 
The complacent fimile of confcious reétitude, ftill 
illumes her lovely features, and a mild fuavity of 
manners enhances the value of her converfation. 

O thou BENEFICENT Betna, who haft hitherto 
protected the wayward fteps of my youth! if ere my 
fervent oraifons proved grateful to thy ear; if to call 
Eudora mine would be a bleffing; (and furely it muft 
be fuch!) O haften the happy moment, when our 
united thanks fhall daily reach the blifsful manfions of 
the juft. 

Willingly would I throw myfelf at her feet, and 
declare the ardour and fincerity of that paffion, which 
the balmy breath of friendfhip blew into a flame, did I 
not know that 


“ The foul of fenfibility can feel 
Thorns that on vulgar minds infli@ no {mart.”” 


Perhaps a too hafty declaration might lacerate thofe “ 
wounds which the all-foothing hand of time has fearcely 
healed; and I would not offer violence to the inhabi- 
tant of that bofom, whom I would rather die than 
injure. 

Thy virtues, lovely girl! can alone compenfate for 
my deceafed, loft love. Every bright endowment 
which beamed forth in her bofom, fhines with equal if 
not fuperior radiance in thine.——But, perhaps, while 
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my breatt {wells with cheering hope, ¢/ow art could to 
my wifhes, as the urn of her for whom fo often I have 
dried the gufhing tear. Yet will [ fiill indulge the fond 
thought—for it is foothing to my foul—that the aflidu- 
ous attentions of an honeft heart will not pafs difrégarded 
by the gentle fpirit of Eudora. 

HORTENSIUS., 





THE REFLECTOR. 
[No. XITI.] 


The vulgar thus through imitation err. 
4 POPE, 


HAVE often refleéted on the force of example, 
and Iam convinced that it requires a degree of 
fortitude or felf-poffeffion, far beyond the common 
charaéter of men, to refufe an almoft implicit obedience 
to the habits of thofe with whom we affociate. It has 
been faid, as an excufe for this propenfity to imitation, 
that fo far from confidering it a weaknefs in the human 
charaéter itfelf, leading us on to vice, we ought to ef- 
timate it in a very different way—that as we imitate 
through affection to our friends or companions, our 
conduét muft therefore be meritorious, and, if a failing, 
a failing of the moft amiable defcription. This, how- 
ever, will not excufe us: it has more of ingenuity than 
truth, more of compaffion than juflice. 
What are we moft apt to imitate—the vices, or the 
virtues? Thole excellencies which require great de- 
nials as well as exertions on cur parts—or thofe foibles 


(as politencfs would term them) in the charaéter of 
another, which fecm to indulge our own extravagancies, 
and to extenuate what they indulge? It has been well 
obterved, that the flaws of an exalted mind, form too 
vtten the only merit of its copyift. Let us appeal to 


experience, 
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experience. Some illuftrious men have had bodily de- 
feéts ; and it became the fafhion with others, to diftort 
their own well-formed frames into a caricature of their 

nafters. The great Johnfon was uncouth in his man- 
ners, flovenly in his drefs, and peevi ifh in his temper. 
wt hat have been the charaéteriftics of , ur literati, fince 

ohnfon? A, fervile tranfmutation of his deformities : 
al . they appear to have appropriated little elfe. 

But pride has much to do in this bufinefs; at leaft 
in humbler life. Place a boy among his fellows, at 
o ool; give him all the advantages in your power, and 

tif thefe do not exadtly come up to the means of his 

compan ns, he is unhappy. have feen the cut of a 

; ftrings inftead of knee-buckles, anda fhirt with- 
out a frill, create as many diftraétions in. his little com. 
iunity, and make that diftinétion in the efiimation he 
is held in, which might have been Juftly expeéted from 
circumfiances of the firft magnitude amongit men. He 
is reviled, or he is refpeéted, as he is enabled to keep 
=~ ith the little circle in which he is placed ; 
and deftitute of the reafon that difcriminates betwixt 
evils, real or imaginary, he becomes the fport of rebuke, 
or the fubje& of envy. When engaged in this train of 
reflection, I have felt difpofed to animadvert on the 
conduét of parents, They are not properly attentive 
to thefe trifles: they do not often confider, that no 
mind can be degraded without injury ; and that to ex- 
pote their children, who are but children in true wif- 
dom, which is ever built on experience, to repeated 
mortifications of this kind, is not merely to four their 
difpofitions, (and that alone would go far with a fecling 
parent!) but abtolutely to debate their hopes, and 
lower them in the eye of felf-contemplation. No au- 
thority fhort of divine, can be ridiculed with impunity 
toitfelf. Let the fervants once admit that their mafter 
isa fool, and his commands are made null. A wife 
who thinks that her hufband is incapable of direéting 
his concerns, will foon direét them herfelf, And the 

child, 
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child, who fhall convince himfelf of the folly of his 
father, is not far from rejeéting him altogether. A ty 
rant may be refpeéted, but a fool will be defpifed. 
You may make a boy humble at the expence of his 
fpirit, but his humility will be the humility of a flave— 
a bafe and crouching humility; not that which is the 
offspring of reflection, combined with fortitude. 

Thofe who might exult in expeétation, that this rea- 
foning, if adopted, would juftify the ficklenefs of ma- 
turity, are deceived. Such perfons, even in the eye of 
the law, are of age, and capable of better direction. 
They are thought to have paffed the Rubicon, and 
fhould be qualified accordingly. 

Alas, it is otherwife! you fhall fee a young man, 
ftraitened in his income, yet anxious to affociate with 
thofe above him; and, apparently, heedlefs of that 
courfe which muft terminate in his own ruin and dif- 
grace. He will be their companion: and then, he is 
at Rome, and muft do as Rome does. If fincere, this 
muft coft him many a heart-ache,—But fincerity is not 
the vice of this agg. The reverfe might be ftated as 
fuch. Men are eager, not that they may appear open 
to their neighbours, and their actions float on the fur- 
face of obfervation, but to look juft what they are not. 
The man of fifty, would rank as five hundred—and the 
poffeffor of a hundred, would infinuate that he is worth 
athoufand a year. Man as he would be, not man as he 
is, feems uppermoft with us. Every one is ftriving for 
an appearance, fometimes taken for the reality, and our 
mifcries are proportionatcly increafed. This may af- 
ford us fome clue, and perhaps it is a grand one, to the 
outcry that was raifed, among all defcriptions of people, 
againft the minifter’s Jaft meafure of finance. This bill 
(1 {peak of the triple affeffment) has been fpurned, 
not more that it bore hard on the middling claffes of 
trades-people, than that it obliged all who would avoid 
the full duties of the aét, to declare the amount of their 
property, in mitigation of the demand. They did a 
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like to lie open; like a vasietink with whom I converfid 
at the time, and who afked me, though not poffefling 
half the fum, ‘* Would not any one, on furveying this 
fhop, conclude me worth twenty thoufand pounds ?’” 
They would fain be taken abote their value, and aét 
upon the fame of falfe credit. It would have been 
fuperfluous in me, dwelling as I have done on this 
bill, even to have ee the tranfaétion, had it not 
evinced the truth of what I have been endeavouring to 
point out, refpeéting the general temper of our times, 
and the alarming prevalence of infincerity. 

There is no fay ing where the malady will ftop. It is 
adifeafe of the intelicé&t. We are not great enough 
within to refift the allurements that furround us. That 
confcioufnefs of honour, which, properly cultivated, 
would recoil only from fhame, has become the parent 
of falfe delicacy, and falfe feeling. The uneffentials 
alarm us; with the effentials we have little concern. 
Like fome antiquate d coquettes, we are decorating our 
features, and marfhalling our graces, when the principle 
of beauty is no more. We take that for the foul, which 
has fcarcely the femblance of morals. 

Cc. 


EE 


STRICTURES ON THE LANGUAGE 
OF 
MODERN POETRY. 


SHALL now attempt, agreeable to my promife ina 
former paper, to notice {ome of thofe talfe refine- 
ments in language which charaéterize the generality of 
modern poetry. As language is the medium by whith 
the thoughts of mankind are conveyed from one to ano- 
tl er, fo it is highly important that we fhould acquire the 
labit of e3 cprefling ourfelves with propriety, either 
verbally or 7 writing, as a deficiency in fuch a qualifi- 
cation 
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cation will-render a ratiocination of the foundeft judg- 
ment apparently confufed, and will dim the luftre 
of the brighteft corrufcations of fancy; but when we 
attempt to influence the fenfibility, or to amufe the ima- 
gination, it is not merely fufficient to explain ourfelves 
with accuracy, but we fhould clothe our ideas in fuch a 
drefs as will not difguft, but will rather pleafe a polite 
tafte. This is particularly the cafe in poetry, as it ought 
to be the profefled objeét of the mufes to lure their vota- 
ries to virtue and happinefs by the foft and engaging arts 
of perfuafion, or to roufe them to energy by awakening 
the nobleft fenfations of the foul, rather than to inftruét 
by the grave and dogmatic precepts of philofophy. It is 
therefore/in this fcience, that language fhould be raifed 
to its higheft dignity, and receive its fineft polifh: yet it 
is poflibie that a writer may defeat his own intention in 
this refpeét, and may weaken the effect of his production 
by an over-ftrained attempt at excellence. 

To enter into the propofed inveftigation, it will be 
neceffary to enquire in what elegance of language 
confifts: here let it be remarked, that under the term 
elegance of language, [ do not intend to include thofe 
figurative and ornamental expreflions, which are the 
offspring of fancy, and which were confidered in the 
former effay under the denomination of poetical image- 
ry; I mean only fuch a choice and arrangement of words, 
as will form the moft pleafing methods of exprefling our 
ideas. 

In the firft inflance then, | apprehend that it confifts 
in the adoption of fucha ftyle as will prove moft agreeable 
and mufical; every found fhould be avoided which does 
not fall in harmonious modulations on the ear: too 
great a concourfe of monofyllables may weaken the force 
of the moft energetic thought; the frequent repetition 
of the fame words will prove cloying and difgufting, and 
if fufficient care is not taken in the rounding of periods, 
they may offend by an abrupt and premature conclufion ; 
thefe and fome other rules are formed from auricular 
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fenfation, rather than from {fcientific principles, and are 
neceflary to be attended to by thofe who have the ambi- 
tion to gain the title of a fine writer. 

Elegance of language likewife confifts in fuch a felec- 
tion and combination of words asis new and uncommon : 
an author may exprefs himfelf in a ftyle chafte and per- 
fpicuous, and may avoid whatever is calculated to offend 
the niceft ear in the formation of his fentences, yet may 
fail to intereft the generality of his readers, and his fineft 
thoughts may appear trite and unimportant from his 
ufing a phrafeology that has been debafed by common 
ufe: the reafon of which is obvious, fince by a new and 
ingenious arrangement of expreffions, that delight is 
produced which novelty and variety excites, and in pro- 
portion to the avidity and pleafure with which a work is 
read, the attempt to inform the judgment or affeét the 
fenfibility, is likely to prove fuccefsful. 

Upon ftriét enquiry it will be found, that mere verbal 
elegance confifts chiefly, if not entirely, in the two qua- 
lities above-mentioned, viz. a diétion, mellifluous and 
mufical, and an ingenious novelty in the conftruction of 
fentences. We will now confider how modern writers, 
and e{pecially poetical ones, are liable to run into extremes 
in their endeavours to attain that kind of excellence. 
As the adoption of common place expreffions produce a 
poverty of ftyle, toavoid fuch an evil many are extraor- 
dinarily afiiduous to introduce a number of technical 
words, which have never been brought into common 
ufe, or obfolete, have long been ditcarded; and, as 
if the Englith language was not fufficiently copious, 
every poetaiter who has acquired the art of making a 
few uninterefting ideas jingle together in rhyme, confi- 
ders himfelf as fufficiently authorized to manufaéture 
new ones, particularly by forming adjectives from fub- 
ftantives, a {pecies of grammatical tranfmutation much 
practifed at prefent; the confequence is, that many 
literary works are unintelligible to the generality of rea- 
ders, and thofe few who have erudition enough to 
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comprehend them, are difgufted with that laboured and 
bombafiic ftiffnefs by which they are charaétcrized ; for, 
truly fine writing fhould appear to be the {pontaneous 
effufions of a fuperior mind, that thinks and expreffes 
icfelf in a different manner from the vulgar, and not as 
the toilfome produétions of a pedant, who patches his 
verfes together from old manufcripts and voluminous 
lexicons. 

Another error is the adoption of an exuberant and ¢ir- 
cultous mode of expreflion: many writers forget, that 
concifenefs is a quality which ought to difting uifh good 
Writing 5 hence they ufe a much greater quantity of 
words than are neceffary to explain their meaning, 
merely for the purpofe of rendering their verfes more 
fonorous and ornamental, without Tefleéting, that by 
dilating a thought they w eaken i its force. It is furprifing, 
that with fuch a model to form the national tafte upon as 
the writings of Pope, a fault of that nature fhould be- 
come fo prevalent, ‘for while the language of that won- 
derful genius was more refined, and his numbers more 
melodious than yes of any poet who preceded him, he 
fuily exemp! lified the tr uth of the affertion, that * bre- 
vity is the fou ! of wit,”’ for, whether it was his intention 
to inform th © judgment, or affect the fenfibility, his 
thonghts were compref -d within as narrow gee 
as pofiible, and with the condenfed force of a flath 
light tning, illuminated the mind and feized all the affcee 
tions of the foul inftantaneoufly. Though we fhould 
not, for the fake of an affected concifenefs, admit every 
trite expreffion that firft cffers itfelf to our notice, or 
leave our meaning imperfeétly exprefled; yct, it 1s in- 
confiftent with the very defign of language to adopt a 
tedious and languid dition; the finett ideas lofe their 
energy, and the reader becomes fatigued by an inane 
phrateology, compofed perhaps, in a great meafure, of 
unmeaning expletives, that may ferve to fill up a fen- 
tence, and to round a period, without rendering the fente 
more perfpicuous. 


But 
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But it is not a mere deficiency of ftrength in the ftyle of 
modern poetry that demands cenlure; obfeurity is an 
evil ftill more to be lamented: the witlings of the pre- 
fent day appear to be of opinion, that fo attain to elegance, 
nothing more is requilite than toexprefs themfelves differ~ 
ent from other people ; hence they not only overload their 
pieces with that verbofe fuperfluity which I have jutt 
condemned, but disfigure them by abfurd and affeéted 
idioms, and diftort their fentences by unnatural tran{po- 
fitions; their meaning is nearly loft amidft a labyrinth 
of words, and it is not tillafter reading over fome paflages 
feveral times, that even an imperfect conception can be 
obtained of it; this is to defeat the primary intention of 
poetical compofitions ; if an author withes to engage the 
fancy of his readers, his images fhould break upon the 
mind before it has time for reflection, in the moft difting& 
manner, and aftonith at once by their fublimity, or de- 
light by their beauty ! If overfhadowed by the clouds of 
obfcurity, they appear at firit imperfe&l and confufed, 
and if it is only by dint of confideration they can be de- 
veloped, and that, by degrees, they muft lofe that effect 
which furprize naturally occafions. In the fame man- 
ner, if an author wifhes to awaken the fenfibility, and 
agitate the various movements of the foul, he fhould 
fpeak home to the heart in a language pathetic and intel- 
ligible; if a paffage defigned to influence the paffions is 
mvolved in fuch ambiguity that it requires a confiderable 
degree of refleétion ere it can be underftood, the thoughis 
become diverted from their main objeét, in fearch of a 
verbal explication; the powers of imagination in the 
mean while are fufpended, and the fine edge of fenfation 
blunted. It is thus that the poets of the prefent time 
overreach themfelves by a mifapplied ambition to attain 
to elegance of compofition: their tafte in writing is 
fomething fimilar to that of the belles of the laft century 
in drefs, they hide and encumber thole beauties by an 
excefs of ornaments, which they only with to fet off to 
advantage: they appear to forget that their intention in 
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writing was to make the public acquainted with their 
ideas, which, inftead of rendering perfpicuous, they ap. 
pear folicitous to involve in obfcurity ; and, while they 
puzzle, rather than amufe or inftruét, like the Cuttle. 
fifh, they hide themfelves in their own ink. ‘ 

It may not be improper to fay fomething of the ufe of 
epithet, in which modern writers are accufed of going 
tuexcefs. Epithets, if properly introduced, are no doubt 
of the greateft fervice; they at once ferve toimprove the 
found, and polifh the expreffion: one principal fault in 
the application of them arifes from their only denoting 
fome quality which zecefarily belongs to the fubftantive 
to which they are attached; they ferve to fill up the 
verfe, without adding to the defcription. For inftance, 
fuppofing an author, in defcribing a ftream of wind, 
makes ufe of the term “ airy blatt,”’ the epithet here is 
a mere expletive; a blaft of wind is neceffarily airy: 
but the word cloudy affixed to blait, heightens the préture, 
as the fancy not only forms an idea of an atmofphere dif- 
turbed by commotion, but, wrapt in gloom, arifing from 
vapours with which itis furcharged. Another practice 
very prevalent, is the formation of adje€tives by the union 
of a fubftantive and participle; as for inftance, in de- 
fcribing the features of a bcautiful woman, we might 
denominate them ‘ /ove-infpiring charms :”’ great cau- 
tion, however, ought to be uted in the coming of fuch 
epithets, as we often mect with many that appear far- 
fetched, and are fometimes very obfcure. 

I ‘hall conclude this paper by obferving, that the va- 
rious fal 
only productive of the ill confequences I have already 
ftated: but are apt to draw off the attention from more 
important objeéts; a mind perplexed by a faftidious 
{crupulofity in the management of words, and jaded by a 
laborious fearch atter florid and unnatural expreflions, be- 
comes incapable of exerting its nobleft faculties. Hence 
the unioa of a pompous diction with an extreme 
poverty of fentiment; and, hence it is that the correét 
harmony 
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harmony of modern poetry only ferves to lull the fenfi- 
bility, for want of a fuficient pathos of conception, or 
livelinefs of fancy. We may be attracted at firft by the 
profufion of ornament, and the ear may be foothed by a 
melodious verfification; but, before we have waded 
through fome poetical produdtions, we find ourfelves 
overpowered by a liftlefs fatiety, and perceive that they 
are incapable or interefting, as we fcarce underftand or 
remember what we have been reading : indeed the mufes 
appear to have arrived at a ftate of dotage, and their 
fong, like that of moft old ladies, has degenerated into a 
mere lullaby, fit only to hufh usinto forgetfulnefs by its 
dulland unimpreflive monotony. 


JOHN JAMES PEAT, 
eee 


THE PLAINTIFF. 
[No. VIII.] 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE PLAINTIFF. 


SIR, 


DO not know whether you will deem me worth 
hearing, but I think that you ought to hear me. 

If you boaft any knowledge of this town—and you 
feem to me to know fomething about it—you have 
noticed a clafs of vagrants called ballad-fingers. They 
are the peft of the metropolis. We have, it is true, 
aéts of parliament againft them; but then there is no 
one who will put them into execution. The other day 
I was taken extremely ill, at the houfe of a friend: it 
was ju(t after dinner. He advifed me to fleep—and I 
put myfelf into the pofture of repofe. I had juft began 
to reft, when I was diflurbed by a moft hideous yell, 
exaétly under the window. I think I never remem- 
bered any thing fo horrible as it founded at the moment 
O2 of 
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of alarm. The ditty of Barbara Allen, which I thought 
had been forgotten thefe fifty years, was the caufe of 
my affright. it was chaunted, or rather tolled, by four 
of the moft difmal of ballad-fingers—A man whofe 
notes were perfeétly cracked, and gruff: his woman, 
who, if fhe did any thing, fairly thricked: and two 
wretched little brats, who {creamed without meafure, 
without meaning, and without found. My health was 
abfolutely impaired for two days by this horrible 
quartetto; and my cars are not quit of them to this 
hour. This is not all. I have a melancholy picture 
to exhibit, effeéted by thefe mutilators of public peace. 
More than one inftance has been given me of females in 
a {tate of pregnancy, who have fuffered by the fame 
means. And I am but recently intormed of a lady, fo 
near her time as to be confined to her chamber, who, 
frightened into hyfterics by a trio of ballad-fingers, but 
narrowly efcaped all the horrors of a mifcarriage. A 
long lift might be added to thefe evils. Our fervants 
are conftantly lcitering in the ftreets, to learn the laf 
new fong; and in the fame way are the apprentices 
prodigal of their time, to the negleét of all juft employ- 
ment, and the utter contempt of all decorum. . You 
would be furprized, fir, could I enumerate the number 
of women-fervants whofe money has been {quandered 
in the purchafe of our Grub-ftreet harmony. I knew 
a gentleman who complained, not merely of this (that 
his fervant {pent the moncy in fongs, which had bought 
her, if otherwife direéted, her tea, and fome part of her 
cloaths) but he affured me that a good rcom in the 
fecond floor of his houfe, lately white- wafhed, painted, 
and papered, was defaced from top to bottom with a 
new covering of ballads. He had alfo heard the like 
from feveral of his acquaintances. Thefe, I fhould 
think, were ferious allegations, though one more im- 
portant remains. 

Would you have imagined, Mr. Editor, that thefe 
ballad-fingers add to their other enormities, the Pi 
fufion 
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fufion of licentiqus principles: that they deal out jaco- 
binifm by whole fale ! Take it home with you, that they 
are employed in this deteftable traffic ; and that they 
mar our repofe at every corner. Reflect well on thefe 
circumftances, examine, and combine them, and I fug- 
geft that the refult of your procefs will be given for the 
fuppreffion of this nuifance—the whole body of ballad- 
fipgers. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
VERAX. 


Ee 
SERED AND TEKAH; 
OR, THE TWO DERVISES: 
A PERSIAN TALE. 


By G. Waker, Author of “ Cinthelia, or a Woman of 
Ten Thoufand.”’ 


{* the delightful valley of Mernon, where the feafons 
glide in {weet tucceflion, fcattering their varied 
profufion, refided two Dervifes, who feemed to have 
feleéted this retreat as the afylum of meditation and 
repofe. The names of thefe philofophers, who in- 
habited different recefles, were Vifhni and Salem— 
Vithni appeared mild and humane, fighing at the faults 
of his fellow-creatures, and lamenting the depravity 
of man. He taught that Alla had created the human 
race for the beft of purpofes, and that it was reverfing 
infinite benevolence to fuppofe that the crimes of .a 
finite being fhould receive eternal punifhment. . 

Salem, on the other hand, was of a more auftere dif- 
pofition, he had intimately known the vicioufnefs of 
human nature, and almoft detefted the fpecies, for its 
crimes, its outrages, and its tyranny. He taught, that 
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few would enter the gardens of Paradife, nine-tenths of 
mankind being doomed to eternal torment. 

Such were the fentiments thefe reverend men daily 
inculcated m all who attended for inftruéticn, and 
fuch were the tencts they inftilled into the minds of two 
youths whom the piety of their parents had placed 
beneath their care. 

Sered was the pupil of Vithni, but unworthy of fo 
benevoient a preceptor—He was carelefs beneath his 
inftructions, becaufe the rod of punifhment was never 
fufpended over his head; and the praife of the worthy, 
he was at fome future period to receive, as yet had 
not taught his heart to figh with emulation. He 
imbibed naturally from his inftruétor all the maxims 
which the wife have produced, and he knew perfeétly 
well the value of learning and morality: yet was he 
frequently led into faults, becaufe he had no expetance 
of punifhment, and the temptation of the prefent, 
always overcame the hopes of the future. 

Tekah was of a violent capricious difpofition. The 
indulgence of hie parents had Jed him to fuppofe that 
all mutt bow to his will, or ftoop to his defires. His 
pride quickly received a check beneath the hands of 
Salem, and punifhment followed a crime, certain as the 
rolling thunder fucceeds the illuininating flafh. His 
natural difpofition was correéted by his terror of con. 
fequences, and his imagination was reftrained by the 
fear of that puniihment a future life fufpends over the 
fecret criminal. 

Such were the fentiments of Sered and Tckah, when 
the views of their parents called them to H{pahan. 
They were now placed beneath the care of refpeétable 
merchants, who taught them the art of exchange, and 
the fecience of fpeculation. Tekah was frequently 
tempted to deviate from the line of honour, in pur- 
fuit of thofe emoluments a clandeftine tranfaétion held 
out, but the fear of detettion, or the terror of a future 
retribution, ftayed his hand. Charaéter with him was 
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a facred garment, and he fought to preferve it as 
unfpotted as the prieftly robes in the temple of Mithra. 

Sered, on the contrary, when an evafion of the laws 
led to profit in fecurity, ferupled not to grafp at gain— 
He liftened not to the cry of humanity, rather feeking 
by enhancing the price of grain, in which he dealt, to 
extort the lait coz from the poor. He lent money to 
the diftrefTed at extravagant intereft, and formed con- 
neétions with wandering Arabs, whofe plunder he 
fecretly vended.—Y et, in the eyes of men, he appeared 
the pattern of mercantile integrity. The applaufes of 
men were however infufficient to reftrain Sered from 
clandeftine malevolence, and the flight refiraint they 
impofed, became every day lefs: the influence of 
avarice and pleafure repreffing the voice of honour and 
virtue.—Such were the characters of the two friends, 
who being liberated from the authority of their parents, 
refided in fuperb buildings adjoining each other. 

One evening in the cool of the day, Sered wandered 
along the banks of the golden Zanderat, to enjoy the 
weftern breezes, which perfumed the air with the 
fragrance of rofes and jeflamine; while the curling 
water glided by to join in the embraces of the Tygris. 
He was revolving in his mind new plans of profit, and 
new fchemes of extortion, when a gentle voice from a 
grove of dates and pomegranates atrefted his feet. He 
paufed, then advancing to liften, entered the grove, 
and found himfelf before a little cane dwelling, fur- 
rounded with a garden of flowers. —On a bank of 
violets ‘and lilies fat the beauteous Nour Hali, lulling 
her infant fifter to fleep. Not expeéting ftrangers, her 
veil was thrown afide, and her exquifite features were 
fuffufed with a blufhing confufion, giving increafed 
animation to her large black eyes, which for a moment 
glanced upon Sered, then eagerly fought the veil, 
beneath which modefty conceals. itfelf. Sered was 
confounded and aftonifhed at the charms of the blufhing 
maid. His haram contained fome of the fineft women 
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of the Eaft, but all their charms united, could fcarcely 
equal thofe alone poffeffed by Nour Hali.— What a 
prize | thought he, fhe will be the pearl of my haram, 
and the gem of my delight. He inftantly addrefled 
her in the language of affection, intermingled with the 
blandifhments of wealth, and the allurements of plea- 
fure, but the heart of the virgin was inattentive to his 
reprefentations, and cold to all his careffes. 

The pride of Sered was hurt.—Could he be refufed 
bv a sprang s daughter, a flave, one whom he could 
fell to the merchants?—He arofe haughtily, and re- 
turned deeply mufing towards Ipahan. On the way 
he refleéted that fome — paflion mutt have poffeffion 
of her bofom, or it was impoflible fhe could withfiand 
riches, pleafures, and a perfon handfome as himfelf— 
but then—who, except a peafant, could be the objeét; 
and fhould fo unw orthy a competitor fnatch from the 
arms of Sereda gem of fuch ineftimable value—‘ No,” 
cried he, “ thofe ‘dreamers who believe in future punif (h- 
ment, might be detered from violence in gratifying 
their will, but my dear Vifhni has taken from me fuch 
foolith rejudices—If I do not enter the gardens of 
Paradif., 1 fhall lofe all exiftence, and what then !— 

I will enjoy pleafure, while piealure is within my 
gratp.’ 

The following evening, when the fun was departed 
to the great deferr, Sered again took his way along the 
banks of the Zanderat, mufing on the charms of Nour 
Hali, and meditating defigns of poffeflion—No wind 
agitated the foliage, as he filently entered the grove; 
cautioufly advancing, like the infidious ferpent through 
the fheltering herbage. Before the door he paufed to 
litten: the filver voice of Nour Hali was tuned with 
peculiar harmony, not in finging pattoral ditties, but in 
difcourfe with a voice rougher and more fonorous——— 
“¢ Ah,’ cried Sered, to himfelf: the blood rufhing to 
his face, “ now I thall fee what dog, is prefered to 
Sered.’” He immediately entered, and the timid maid 
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trembling at his baleful fight, caft herfelf into the arms 
of her lover for protection. 

** Quit this place,’’ cried the young man, in an agi- 
tated voice, ** let not my lord ftoop to deftroy the 
tranquillity of his fervants.”’ 

Scered was nearly choaked with paffion, at this 
familiar remonftrance from one of his own flaves. He 
paufed a moment, then with eyes glowing as the red 
vapour of the fandy wafte, he cried out—‘ Nolah, is it 
you who interfere with the pleafures of your mafter? 
Take that refra€tory flave to my haram.”’ 

“ She is a free woman,” replied Nolah, “ I dare 
not offer violence to one of her fituation and fex.”’ 

‘© Mifcreant,”’ cried Sered, ftampmg and grafping 
his dagger, “ who art thou that defpifeth my will? 
Stand alide, and let me condué this reptile.” 

So faying, he graiped the maiden by the arm, and 
was dragging her from the hovel, when her lover un- 
able longer to contain, endeavoured with gentle violence 
to refcue her. The patlion of Sered having blinded 
his caution, he plunged his dagger in the breatt of his 
flave, who feil prone at the feet of his mifirefs. Sered 
was for a moment confounded, and having quitted his 
grafp of Nour Hali, fhe fled with diftra€ted fteps trom 
the cottage. 

“ Shall I lofe her thus ?’’ cried he, haftening after 
her, “ what fignifies the death ofa flave, who dared to 
impede my wiil.’’ The flying maid haftened with feet 
that defied the wind, and perceiving two perfons at a 
Giftance, fhe fled forward, finking exhaufted at their feer. 
Sered now halted in purfuit, his garments were tinged 
with the blood of a flave, ahd felf-prefervation turned 
his fteps to his palace, where he brooded over his lof, 
and confoled himfelf for the outrage with the idea, that 
all his perceptions would be loft, when he fhould have 
paffed the prefent f{cene of exiftence. 

The perfons to whofe fuccour Nour Hali was acci- 
gentally obliged, were Tekah and a merchant, whom 
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the beauty of the evening had tempted to wander 


beyond = precinéts of the city. T ‘chal was 10 ftantly 
firuck with the graces of the fupplia int, and raifing her, 
with a f{mile, 4 aflured her of protection, and prevailed 
upon her to take a temporary refuge in his palace. 

Having difmiffed his friend, Tekah flew to the 
chamber, where he fc und the weeping fair.—He foughe 
to footh the grief which fwelled her bofum by the 
kindeft expreilions; propofing to fend to her refidence 
for intelligence, requiring in the interval her participa- 
tion in a trifling repaft he had ordered cf the moft deli- 
cious viands. 

Her beauty every moment impre effed itfelf deeper 
into his heart. He had hitherto avoided the female fex, 
left his attention fhould be inclined from the accumu- 
lation of wealth; but all his refolves now meited away, 
like the dripping honey from the comb. He hoped, 
from the account of Nour Hali, that her lover was ee 
and he trembled for the return of his m« fenger with as 
much anxiety as herfelf. He came, but his information 
was obf{cure, the hut was without inhabitants, and the 
blood upon the ground remaingd. 

Nour Hali was inconfolable, fhe flattered herfelf 
that her lover was yet alive, and dreaded the increafing 
warmth of Tekah, whofe exprefflions exceeded the 
limits of friendfhip. 

For feveral days fhe remained imprifoned in the 
apartments of the women—She was vifited alone by 
cack, and his offers were now urged with all the 
fervor of love, and the foftnefs of a firft and genume 
pailion. But profeifions, fentiments, and all the 
juxuries his fituation allowed him to fupply, made no 
impreffion on an heart already attached, and Tekah faw 
his offers defpifed and his love rejeéted. 

Education alone had fixed a curb upon his rugged 
paffions. He trembled at crime, not from its moral 
turpitude, but the dread of retribution. Here, how- 
ever, was a female, reduced by a fingular event, totally 
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within his power; fhe had rejeéted his offers of lawful 
union, and the fever of his mind was not to be allayed 
with difdain. Lentent meafures but encreafed her 
oppofition, and force he refolved to fubftitute. 

He brooded for feveral days over this expedient, re- 
coiling from the moment of execution, as he trembled 
left the fenfes of the maid fhould be impaired by the 
fhock of fufpended terror, Thefe confiderations 
changed the medium of his purpofe, and fubftituting a 
drug, he propofed, when her mind fhould be abforbed 
in inanity, to reduce her to his will. 

Several days Sered fought in vain for Nour Halli, 
examining the flave markers, and prying into every 
abode, nor was her total feclufton lefs unaccountable 
than the difappearance of Nolah, whofe body had been 
conveyed away by fome fecret agent. Unable to for- 
get the beauty of her perfon, he fpent hours on his 
terrace, which he traveried with painful agitation. Its 
fituation overlooked the gardens of Tekah, and he 
beheld, in the cool of the evening, a female figure, 
whofe air and mien reminded him of his lofs.—Trans- 
fixed to the f{pot, his eyes alone wandered after her, 
and his doubts gave place to certainty, when her 
angelic features were difcovered beneath her veil, 
which the wind agitated at pleafure. 

‘“’ The wretch,’’ cried Sered, ** he confines in his 
haram the woman on whom my foul delights. He 
thall return her to my arms, or I will hurl ruin upon 
his head. He fent inftantly to Tekah, requiring his 
prefence upon concerns of importance; but all his ar- 
guments could not prevail on him to difmifs Nour Hali, 
and it was with difficulty Sered reftrained himfelf from 
violence on the {pot. 

Tckah left the raving Sered, to determine fome plan 
of vengeance himfelf. More than ever refolved on fecur- 
ing the reluétant maid, before accident fhould have 
power to tear her from his poffeflion—he prepared a 
iumptvous collation, mingling with her fherbet the drug 
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he had siineiih and whofe effeéts foon began to fhade 
in torpor the fenfes of Nour Hali. A flave, ‘the only fe- 
male fervant in his houfe, condu&ted her to her chamber, 
while Tekah haftened to take poffeffion of his ill obtained 
prize. The firft prayer of midnight was paffed, when 
he advanced to the chamber of the tlumbering virgin :— 
her cheeks were tinged with the vermilion of the rofe, 
and innocence {ported on her features. Tekah paufed 
a moment in filent and trembling awe. His fcruples and 
his fears rufhed again upon his foul—** What a wretch 
oe muttered. he,  fhall I deftroy all the hopes and 
tranquillity of a bofom fo ference ?—Shall I become a 
montter, and be blafted by the frown of Omnipotence ?>— 

he gardens of paradife I could forego; for paradife 
poffeffes no {weet more perfeét than this!—But fhall I 
hazard eternal and inevitable deftruétion ; fhall I wake 
upon me the vengeance of infcrutable and unerring 
Alla? No, no; it mutt not be :—triumph, Nour Hail, 
thy virtue has conquered!” 

Atthis moment a loud fhout burfi upon hisears. He 
retired from the chamber in diforder, when rifing flames 
gleamed upon his fight, and cracking fire, thundered 

around him. A flave whom he knew not, ruthed to- 
wards him—* Save yourfeli,”’ he cried, “ your palace 
is in flames ; follow me.”’—“ Firft,’’ cried Tekah, * duty 
demands me elfewhere. In yon chamber you will find 
a valuable cafket, preferve it. I depend on your honour.” 
The flave feized the cafket, and haftening towards the 
garden, met Sered in his way—avho was already fearch 
ing the houfe in purfuit of Nour Hali, hoping to convey 
her away in the tumult himlelf had caufed, by firing the 
palace of Tekah. 

The flave, who was no other than Nolah, (whom fate 
had conduéted to the {pot the moment the flames burtt 
forth,) no fooner perceived his former mafter in a fitua- 
tion where revenge could be received unwitneffed, than 
he plunged his dagger into his bofom, and hurled him 
down the fteps, efcay ping into the garden. 


Tekah 
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Tekah with difficulty refcued the fleeping maid from 
the flames; but, having conveyed her to a place of fafety, 
he returned to overlook the ruin. The devouring ele- 
ment, agitated by a boifterous wind, had changed its 
direction, and the palace of Sered meeting its rage, was, 
ina few moments, levelled to the duft, Its iniquitous 
mafter was faved with difficulty from the tumbling roof, 
and being infenfible from his wound and bruifes, was 
conveyed to the houfe of a neighbour, where, in his deli- 
rium, he accufed himfelf of fo many crimes, together with 
the prefent outrage, that it became neceffary to inform 
the Cadi, who iffued a writing of detention, till the affair 
fhould be more minutely examined. 

The palace of Tckah had fuftered only inthe womens’ 
apartments; but the flave who had taken the jewels was 
no where to be found, and a reward was proclaimed for 
his recovery; to which his indifcretion in offering the 
gems for fale, foon after led. . 

Sered appealed from the power of the Cadi to an 
higher tribunal; and the fultan refolved in perfon to 
witnefs the trial of a man, who had accufed himfelf in 
the ravings of delirium. 

The hall was extremely crowded, but Sered (though 

_labouring under perfonal derangement) had recovered 
his reafon; and there being no pofitive accufation, the 
fentence of acquittal was about to be pronounced, when 
the dervifes Vithni and Salem entered the hall. 

Unmindful of the royal prefence, they advanced 
through the crowd, and placing themfelves at the foot of 
the throne, Salem bowed thrice, and began— 

“* Sovereign of kings! deign to receive inftruétion 
from the incidents before you; and ye people, attend 
the moral of this tranfaétion, and be wife !—Sered is 
guilty—becaufe reafon, without a dread of future pu- 

-nifhment, is unable to reftrain the violence of human 
paflions:—his own vices have brought upon him his 
prefent fufferings: already is the work of retribution 
begun.—Tekah is innocent—not from inclination, but 
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the force of education, which induced him to tremble ar 
the confequence of crime. The firft virtuous aétion of 
his life, ar:fing from purity of intention, was preferring 
the fafety of Nour Hali to his own, to the cafket of 
jewels, and this aétion will be rewarded by the love of 
that amiable maid:—gratitude already fills her heart. 
Her lover, the weak- minded Nolah, was refcued from 
death by my care. It was I who fent him to warn Te- 
kah of ‘his danger; but the temptation was too firong; 
he fancied to efcape deteétion, but the eye of Providence 
was upon him, and while he grafped the gems, he for- 
feited life and Nour Hali, who, from the moment the 
learns his perfidy, will defpife and deteft him.—O then, 
ye people! and thou, O Sultan! be affured, that if fome- 
times juftice lifts the {word and poifes the feale in this 
life, much more {thall the next be accountable for the ac- 
tions of the prefent !—Vifhni, who ftands there, wrapped 
in confufion, is an evil genil, who infidioufly, and by re- 
prefenting man in falfe but glittering colours, dazzles 
and deceives your minds; believe neither him nor his 
doétrine.”’ “ Andhow,”’ cried the fultan, “ fhall we 
believe thee ?”’—‘* This,” cried Salem, his eyes {park- 
ling with heavenly fire, “ this is the token of my 
truth!” 

At that moment the hall was illumined witha blaze of 
impervious light. The forms of the dervifes were loft in 
air; and on the {pot where Vifhni had ftood remained 
only a heap of afhes. 

The fultan was fo aftonifhed at the incident, that he 
cauled it to be engraved on plates of brafs, which hang in 
the temple of If{pahan to this day. 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY LANE. 


KNAVE OR NOT? 


HE very plot of this comedy, as the title feems to 
hold out, is built upon knavery. Sir Job Fer- 
ment, and Taunton, are entrufted by her dying father 
with the property and guardianthip of Aurelia. They 
conceal from her her birth and her property, and fhe is, 
at a proper age, taken into the fervice of Lady Ferment 
asacompanion. Monrofe is the unraveller of this tranf- 
action, and in fhort, the hero of the piece. He is engaged 
as tutor to Jonas, the younger fon of Sir Job; falls in 
love with Aurelia—on hearing of the fecret of her pro- 
perty, which he derives from Mrs. Clack, an infignificant 
creature, the chére amie of one Quake, an attorney con- 
cerned in the proceeding. Monrofe, perceiving that 
knavery is the order of the day, affumes the name and 
geftures of a foreign count in Sir Job’s family, though 
no greater than the fon of a poor country curate, and de- 
termines to profit by the fecret of Aurelia’s birth. In 
this he makes ufe of his fitter. He calls her up to the 
metropolis, introduces her to Lady Ferment, whofe vices 
have rendered her obfequious to the tutor of her fon: 
and that fon, namely Jonas, falls in love with Sufan, 
this fitter of his tutor. But Aureliais attached to Oliver, 
the elder fon of Sir Job, while Monrofe endeavours to 
fecure her. Sufan intervenes, fruftrates by her honeft 
and indeed noble fimplicity, the fchemes of her own 
brother, and is finally the medium by which Aurelia 
regains her fortune, and receives her lover. Jonas is an 
interefting {ketch ;—the author might with juftice have 
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coloured it till sean it appears that he has done 
enough ; for, as it is, he hasincented numbers. Nor is 
Sufan lefs interefting than her lover Jonas; and the fol- 
lowing fcene between Sufan and Jonas, is perhaps the 
beft of this comedy : 
“6 Fon. Look! What a fweet pretty robin-red-breaf ! 


“ Suf. (After looking) Where ? 
“6 Fon, Look! Look! can’t you fee it? (Locks the dasr 











“© Suf. Where is it? . 

“ Fon. (Shewing the key) In its ca 

 Suf. Oh the cunning ily tooad | 

- fon. [I have her now ! 

“© Si if. How fhall T get away? A’s a defperate wicked 
one! 

“Yon. Now we are fairly alone, [have a fecret to tell you, 

“6 Suf. Ay marry 3 ; What be that? 

“ Yon, Why that Tam confoundedly in love. 

sO Suf In love be you? 

“¢ Fon, Oh lord! Yes. 

“ Suf. Why, an you be got in, the beft way will be to gst 


“« “fon, That’s juit my intention, and you mutt help me. 


6 Suf. (Afide}) What’ the name of goodnefs fhall I do? 












& Fon. But firft tell me what is your opision of me? 
6 Suf. Of you? 
66 $ Fon. Af ; what do you think of me? 
Suf. By the mackins, I think you bin a quecrifh kind of 
ay outh 
on, You do? 
 Suf. Yea, by the mafs do I! 
“ a Why then there is a pair of us. But, queer as 1 
am, could you like me? 
“ Suf. Like ‘you? 
‘ Fon, Ay: love me? 
“ Suf. Yea, belemmy. (fonas apjroaches, and fhe pufhes 
Aim back) Bett when furtheft off. 
“ Fon, Nah now—I want a wife, and I like you. 
me Ou. fa Af fe} An I dunno’ coax’n, I thal! ne’er get away. 
Iw ith T had the key. 
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«© You. Am I to your tafte? 

© Swf: I canno’ tell. In our town its tafte and try. We 
always bite before we buy. 

“ Fon. (Going tokifsher) Oh! with all my heart! 

“ Suf. Nay, nay: hold a blow! Pray now did you ever 
play at kiffes and commands ? 

ae 9 No: but I fhould like to play at them exceedingly. 

Swf. Well, then, Til learn you how. 

“© ‘Yon. Oh lord, do! That is the very game I want to be 
at? I would fain both kifs and command. 

“ Suf. It’s athis’n. You be to kifs when I command. 

“© on, That I will with all my foul! 

“ Suf. And Lbe to kifs when you command, 

“* Fon. Oh lord! Better and better! Come let us begin. 

“ Suf. Nay, nay, but you be in too much a hafte. Firft 
we are to pay our forfeits: fo then the game begins. 

“Fon. Come then pay away! Oh it will, be rare fport! 
Here; here. Take the guineas firft. 

re Suf. No. I wunno’ foul my fingers wi’ they. 

“ Fon. Why I got them purpofely for you ! 

“© Suf. I tell you, I wunno’ come near them. 

“ “fon, Well, well, here’s my handkerchief, and my poc- 
ket-book, and my pencil-cafe, and my knife—No; I'll not give 
mv knife: that cuts love. 

“© Suf. Is that aw? Feel i’ your coat pocket; for, you 
know the more forfeits— 

“© Yon, Oh, ay! The more kiffes! Here! Take my gloves: 
two, mind, two; and the key, and—ftay, ftay! Dll give you 
my knee-buckles, and my fhoe-buckles, and—— 

“ Suf. Hold a bit. I ha’ enow now. So you be to hold 
your hat for mine. 

“© Yon, Here it is. Make hafte! 

‘© Suf. (Pretending to feel in her pockets) By the mackins, 
i’ this dowdy drefs, I ha’ got welly nought about me—Hold— 
In our town, the laffes fometimes gi’ the lads their mittens, 
and their neckerchiefs, and—/Bafhfulnefs) Aud their garters. 

““ fon. Do they? Let me have them ! 

“ Suf. But then the lads awways turn about, you know, 
wi’ their faces to’ther way. 

© Fon. (Turning) What fo? 

“ Suf. Yea, a that’n: but go a bit a gait. 

P 3 “ae Son 
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‘ ‘fon, A gait! What's that? 
Suf. More further off. 
‘ Fon. So? 
© Suf. (Retreating to the duar) Nigher to the wall~Nigher 
yet—Now don’t you turn! 
“fon. What, not one peep ? 
Suf, Oh, no! for an you do the game’s over! 
‘Fon. Well, make hatte. 
Suf. Dunno’ you look. © Stand ftock ftill. I ha’ welly 
(Having unlocked the door and gone out, fae peeps in) 
may turn about now. 
‘6 Jon. Hey! What! Are thefe your tricks ?* 
“* Suf. Look! Look! What a pretty robin-red-breaft there 


be! (Bangs-to the dor.) , 


““ 


On the fentiment of this comedy, as—Sir G. “ O 
Lord! O Lord! Thus it is when beggarly boys and 
girls couple and propagate ploughmen, and weavers, and 
the riff-raff of the land; who all confpire to maintain 
fuch clever fellows as myfelf in ftate !’” And— 


«¢ Mon. Grofs villainy! Legal robbers! 

“ Sir F. Arey are, are, there? 

‘¢ Mon. That plunder the defencelefs, ftrip the widow, and 
cefraud the orphan: yet affume to themfelyes the port of 
juftice, and condemn wretches in rags by wholefale, ay, to the 
gallows, for petty three farthing thetts; while their own erior- 
mities are dreffed out in authority, and law is made the guardian 
of great crimes and the mercilefs punifher of the unprotected.” 

We fhail not dwell to any length. 

Mr. Holcroft, who is avowedly the author of this co- 
medy, (for it is now publithed with his name, at the 
price of 2s. by Meffrs. Robinfons of Paternofter-Row, ) 
ought to have known the general tenor of public opi- 
nion; and, if he had known it, fpite of ali that he has 
adduced by way of preface, have qualified the fpirit of 
his perfermance. It is by no means our with to cherifh 
prejudices; and leaft of all that thofe prejudices fhould 

sperate to the detriment of polite literature, aud thofe 
puriuits which we clafsas amufements. But (and we 
are 
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are bold to confefs it) we are pleafed with the fpirit of 
watchfulnefs, that feems, after fuch reiterated and dar- 
ing provocations, to be awakened in the minds of Eng- 
lithmen. If they are fenfible of the bleffings refulting 
from order and government ; if, notwithftanding ite 
many evils, they on the whole prefer civilized life, is it 
to be wondered at that they endeavour to confirm the 
difpofitions produétive of fuch advantages? This come- 
dy, for example, is inimical to marriage; and yet the 
duthor complains of injuftice'done to himfelf, becaufe the 
public, in full afemblage at one of their own theatres, 
prefumed to reje& this theory among others, perhaps a 
little lefs offenfirve! But the play has been fadly fcalped, 
and we have no pleafure in wiciding the tomahawk! 
Bannifter did well im little Jonas;—and Jordan in 
Sufan. Wronghton had fad work with Monrofe, as 
the performer was fwallowed up in the part. 








COUNTRY GIRL. a 


Aas! poor Yorick!—Mrs. Jordan, willing 
to perpetuate the remembrance of her own excellence, 
has taken confiderable pains witha young lady of the name 
of MoLINneE, who, under her tuition, has frequently 
performed at Richmond theatre.—The part adopted for 
the lady’s debut was Mrs. Jordan’s favourite and principat 
charaéter—Mifs Peggy, in the Gouniry Girl.—Inde- 
pendent of her fatrone/s, we do not think the attempt 
more daring than, that of Aer own affumption of the 
for-ever-refigned charaéters of the ci-devant Mails“ 
FARREN. 

Mifs Motine&'s appearance and manner, when in 
male attire, was peculiarly pleafifig to the chalte critic ; 
and her perfonification throughout was marked with 
the pencil of propriety, though, in fome fcenes, art 
feemed to have gained the afcendant over nature.—Her’ 
figure is petit but elegant—her voice full, and her arti- 
culation clear and mellifluous.—Her aétion, in certain 
inftances, fomewhat redundant; but, upon the whole, 


fhe 
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fhe is a valuable acquifition to the ftage; and, if im- 
provement prove progreflive, fhe may obviate the ne- 
ceffity of our quoted exclamation, when the cold turf 


may prefs upon the bofom of our favourite votarefs of 
the comic mufe. 


SD eee 


COVENT GARDEN. 


For the defence of the country—ENGLAND PReE- 
SERVED,and the Poor Satlor. The enthufiafm that ac- 
companied the whole of this night’s performances, did 
honour to the fpirit of our country ; and its produce, ina 
pecuniary view, was accordingly great. 


JOAN OF ARC. 

A miferable attempt at grandeur and fublimity. Not 
only a deviation from hiftorical faéts, but likewife from 
all the rules of propriety. The smproved ftory is wholly 
devoid of intereft and probability ; and the incidents 
are an unmeaning jumble of meanlefs pomp and empty 


parade. 


HE’S MUCH TO BLAME. 


The leading qualification of every dramatic writer 
fhould be a thorough acquaintance with the principles 
of human nature. The only means of attaining this 
moft defirable of all knowledge is, by familiarizing him- 
felf.with the hiftory of mankind im his various ftages of 
improvement, from the moft favage barbarifm, to the 
higheft degree of civilization and refinement. By this 
means he will be enabled to difcover with confiderable ex- 
aétnefs,the various {prings by which the human mind is 
governed; the multitudinous fentiments and paffions by 
which it is generally a€tuated ; and the numerous ends, 
towards the attainment of which it is unceafingly ftimu- 
lated. Next to this in courfe, but equal in importance, isa 
perfeét acquaintance with the manners of the age in which 
he lives. Thofe objeéts that are immediately before 


us, 
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us, ftrike the imagination with a fenfation much more 
lively and impreiiive than any which ftory, aided by 
the moft facinating eloquence, can reprefent to our 
fancy. The praife of thofe virtues to which we our- 
felves have borne witnefs, excites in our minds a fym- 
pathetic glow of efteem and approbation; while a lively 
reprefentation and forcible condemnation of the vices 
and malefactions with which we are continually fur- 
rounded, fortifies the mind againft their moft powerful 
influence, and teaches us to confider them with a be- 
coming abhorrence and deteftation whenever they 
might appear before us, or obtrude themfelves upon our 
reflection. ; 

The writer of this comedy, appears to be a man 
converfant in each of thele particulars; and, as fuch, 
poffeffes powerful claims on our notice and attention. 
He has, by this his produétion, deftroyed the force of 
the infulting palliative, alledged by the writers of 

nodern comedy for their pantomimical buffoonery. 

The degeneracy and frivolity of the age, has been 
efteemed by them a fufficient apology for their excentric 
and infipid effufions. But this paltry refource can no 
longer be reforted to, Our author has clearly demon-+ 
ftrated, that chafte fentimental comedy ftill bears a 
decided and deferved afcendency in the mind of a Britith 
audience. 

One great beauty in this comedy, is the fimplicity of 
the plot. The ftory has in it nothing of the marvellous 
and improbable, but is in every ftage of its progrefs 
eafy, familiar, and interefting. The incidents are per~ 
feétly natural, and crowd on each other in a rotine of 
the moft ftriét, accurate, and critical propriety. The 
charaéters are delineated with an accuracy fcarcely 
ever furpaffed : and their intimate conneétion with the 
incidents of the play, renders them {till more ftriking 
and impreffive to the mind of the audience. That of 
Lord Vibrate, perfonated by Quick, is an admirable 
fatire on Pyrrhonjan philofophy. ‘* He takes,”’ as the 

. author 
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author beautifully expreffes it, *¢ a lanthorn to feek for 
errors which the fun himfelf cannot difcover.’’ Sir 
George Verfatile, perfonated by Lewis, is another fine 
portrait. He is gay and volatile, without being foolith 
and infipid; and generous without the f{malleft appear- 
ance of oftentation. Lewis played this charaéter in a 
ftyle of excellence. In the gay and humorous fcenes 
he was what we have frequently, with rapture, beheld 
him; but in the ferious and fentimental part, he 
furprized us with acting of quite a different caft. He 
gave great force to the tender and affeétionate fcenes, 
and an imprefiive elegance and dignity to the whole of 
the character. Pope in Mr. Delaval was not what we 
could have wifhed. The part is a mafterpiece in com- 
pofition, and might have been made much of on the 
ftage. It is not ufual to animadvert on the conception 
of original charaéters, ftudied under the immediate eye 
of the writer; but we cannot avoid thinking that Mr, 
Pope marked feveral of the fpeeches with a wrong 
emphafis, and threw a paffion or paffions into others 
wholly foreign to the nature of the incidents in which 
he was engaged. He played fome parts of it, however, 
with a becoming fpirit, and obtained much applaufe. 
Dr. Van Gofterman is the moft feeble part in the 
piece; and in the hands of any aétor, other than Mr. 
Murray, would have been infip:d and uninterefting. We 
underftand that it had been offered to four of the prin- 
cipal low comedians in the houfe; fome of whom had 
even rehearfed it, but finding themfelves unable to the 
tafk, were neceffitated to decline the character. It was 
fubfequently fent to Mr. Murray, with an earneft 
requeft that he would perform it, as in cafe of his 
refufal the comedy could not be brought forward. 
Under thefe circumftances Mr. Murray deferves much 
commendation, not only for undertaking the part, but 
likewife for the pains he feems to have taken to render 
it paffable. He threw into it a richnefs of humour 
which compenfated, in fome meafure, for the original 
feeblenefs 
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feeblenefs of the charaéter. The other characters 
have not much of novelty in them, but are perfeély 
in nature, and admirably interwoven: with the plot of 
the piece. 

The language of the comedy, from what we can 
judge of it by the recital, is eafy, elegant, and polithed ; 
the dialogue is natural and familiar, and the periods are 
rounded with much grace and propriety. The wit is 
chafte and fterling, and flows naturally and unforced 
into every fpeech where it is introduced. The fenti- 
ments are forcible and animating, and highly becoming 
in the charaéter, circumftances, and fituations of thofe 
by whom they are expreffed. There are here no puns 
to catch the vulgar; no low and paltry witticifms to 
offend even the moft delicate ear; nor any pantomimi- 
cal tricks to excite the plaudits of the ignorant and 
fhallow-minded part of the auditory. The author, 
whoever he be, has difplayed a mind cultivated, en- 
lightened, and accomplifhed; animated by a fincere 
love of virtue, and ftimulated by a warm and generous 
regard for thofe fentiments and affe€tions, which alone 
can animate the mind under every diftrefs, and exalt 
and dignify the human character. He has likewife 
eVinced a judgment matured by reflection, and in- 
vigorated by an extenfive and correét knowledge of the 
principles of human nature. We are fincerely happy 
that fo able a writer has ftepped forward to retrieve the 
mutilated character of dramatic compofition. And we 
truft that thofe who have of late aimed at public favour 
by unfubftantial productions, will from witnefling his 
fuccefs, be ftimulated to exertions more gratifying to 
the public, and more honoyrable to themfelves, 
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ROYALTY THEATRE. 


Under the liberal management of Mr. Macready, the 
Royalty Theatre, as we prediéted in a former number, 
bids fair to rival its fummer competitors. Since our 
announcement of its opening, a want of room has 
precluded the poffibility of its being farther noticed. 
‘The amufements commenced with more fplendor than 
was even expeéted; but, owing to the wzgénerous and 
illegal exertions of certain managers, and certain 
MAGISTRATES ! they were for atime fufpended. In 
place of pantomime and burletta, the forry fubftitutes 
of dancing and finging were adopted, and with fuccefs, 
by a manager whofe endeavours to pleafe have proved 
him to be deferving of public patronage. The law has 
decided in favour of the proprietors as far as they have 
yet gone, and we have no doubt but that a farther trial 
will complete the triumph of juftice over wickednefs 
and imbecillity. 

The prefent entertainments of this theatre, confift 
of a ferious pantomimic fpeétacle, got up under the 
dire€tion of Delpini, from’ the popular romance of the 
Monk; many parts of which are happily imagined and 
as ably executed.——Martinelli’s fantoccini—— Sig nor 
Sawxoni’s performances on the tight-rope-—- Mr. Sazth’s 
flack-rope vaulting — Interludes— Harlequin panto- 
mimes, &c. &c. _ 

Among the performers are Meffrs. Holland, Hayne, 
Delpini, King, and Wailack ; with Mrs. Harlowe and 
Mrs. Wybrow, whofe exertions nightly obtain the 
plaudits of fatisfaction. 
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CONTEMPLATION. 


HEN earth we view with wond’ring eyes, 
What numerous charms attra¢tive rife, 
Devoid of mimic art: 
What {cents from beds of flowers exhale, 
What ftrength is wafted in the gale, 
The hue of health t’ impart! 


And when the concave fkies we view, 
Where lambent ftars beftud the blue, 
When nightly fhades defcend :-— 
When, wrapt in flumber, labour lays, 





That wakens with the morning’s rays 


His fleecy care to tend: 


And when we {can our fair machine, 

This frame, the glory of earth’s fcene, 
More numerous wonders fhine: 

Our active limbs, our fpeaking eyes, 

With all theirnice dependencies, 
Proclaim the ** Hand divine !” 


Ah! how can men, abforb’d in fenfe, 
In futile joys, or negligence, 
Unheed great Nature’s caufe |— 
Vou. HI Q 
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Ah! how, untouch’d, through wonders rove, 
Nor praife th’ effects of matchlefs love, 
That gave creation laws ! 


*Tis ne that bids the ocean fwell, 

Tis ne that gives the flowers their fmell, 
And clothes the trees with leaves ; 

’Tis we that feafts the reaper’s eye, 

When ’neath a clear, autumnal fky, © 
He binds his golden fheaves. 


To HIM, then, man, attune the lyre, 
With David's voice, Tfaiah’s fire, 
And offer facred praife: 
For lo! the heavens are n1s alone; 
And earth the footftool of n1s throne, 
And wonderful His ways! 
a 
TO A FRIEND, 
ON THE ABSENCE OF HIS CHERE AM?#E. 
HEN feparation’s harfh, unwelcome voice, 
To abfence dooms the objeé of our choice, 
Or friend belov’d; what then to us remains, 
But fad regret, and forrow-melting ftrains? 
Shades of departed pleafures haunt the feene, 
Affright each rifing joy and thought ferene : 
But active mem’ry, ever on the wing, 
Like bee induftrious, not without her fting, 
From trouble’s thorny brake fhould gather fpoils 
Of riches {weet, reward of all her toils. 
Tho’ love’s keen arrow lodged within the breait, 


By abfence pointed, fteal our wonted reft,— 
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Involve in cloudy fadnefs the long day, 

And ufher in dim twilight’s feeble ray; 

Yet eafe returning, foothes the gricf-worn mind, 
But late to woe’s defpotic reign confign’d. 


When time’s aerial mift has foftnefs given 

To ftern afflition’s brow, and far has driven 
Thofe dark infidious murderers of our peace, 
That lenient hope rejeé, that never ceafe, 

By prompting flill the fad, defponding figh, 

To fill with bitter tears the woe-fraught eye :— 
With pleafing calmnefs, o’er the whole we catt 
A thoughtful glance, extracting from the patt 
Internal ftrength; for rough adverfity, 

Tho’ clofe to pain allied, roufes to energy 

Some latent pow’r entomh’d within the breaft, 
Lull’d to repofe, and bafe inglorious reft, 

By pleafure’s dulcet voice. Yet would I not 
With moralizing ftrain, involve thy lot 

In all the gloom of black forboding fear, 

Nor cherifh fancied woes with ufelefs care. 
When kind relenting fkies the profpeét cheer 
With cach foft beauty of the opening year, 

The fwain, regardlefs of departed florms, 

Woos expectation in her varied forms. 

Thus, canft thou not with lefs defponding mind, 
Suftain the pains to faithful love affign’d? 

The abfence which the anxious heart moft fears, 
Is that which from the foul remembrance tears : 
Not fuch thy ftate; each retrofpective thought 
Of her unchanging worth, fhould fuffer nought 
Of jaundic’d melancholy’s gloomy fpell, 

To furnifth groundlefs dread, or woes foretell. 


Q2 
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With patience wait the foft returning gleam 


Of young delight, and hail his orient beam 









Then may thy days with meek-ey’d peace unite, 
And fair enjoyment bleft repofe invite. 
API 
THOUGHTS 


O HAPPY ftate of youth ! O happy child!— 
Ah! as I gaze upon thy fparkling eyes, 





Thy peachy cheek, fair brow, and carelefs fport, 





My {wimming eyes are full of grief, and him 





Now fading to the grave !—Dear, lovely babe! 





May never forrow fuch as mine, o’erwhelm 





Thofe brilliant orbs with tears, or pluck the {miles 





From thofe ripe lips, now fmiling; yet, alas! 





Vain is my fervent with, for whether fate 





Leads thy young footfteps thro’ the fhining {cenes 





Of grandeur, fame, or fortune; or, more kind, 





Cafts thee in fome fequefter’d vale of love, 





Embofom’d ’mid affections; ftill there is 





Some bitter portion for all mortals here, 





Some piercing anguifh, that thro’ beds of floWers 





Stings the lull’d heart, and bids us, ftarting, own 





That blifs is not for earth.-Then, happy thou, 





Yet carelefs of thefe things; whofe fimple toys 
833 } } 





Form thy whole round of tran{ports, in whofe breaft 





In union pure, fits ignorance, conjoin’d 





With innocence:—Q pair! now only found 





‘fan. 17, 1798 JULIA 





ON SEEING A LITTLE CHILD AT PLAY. 


Hi 
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eae accssinaaiiaias 
In infancy, for riper years lead on 
To other things, and, broken now their ties, 
Ignorance points to vice; while innocence 
Finds her beft fhelter beneath wifdom’s hand— 
That wifdom, which by deep reflective thought, 
And feelings doubly foften’d, fits the heart 
To be wild mis’ry’s palace. Such, alas! 
Shudd’ring I fee await thee; ‘while my breaft 
Looks back upon itfelf, and thinks of Aim, 
The friend moft loved, and wept for. Time 4as been, 
When I have witnefs’d luftres fuch as thine, 
Beam from 4/s eyes, and-o’er his crimfon’d cheek 
Shine like the fun upon a rofy bank: 
I have beheld him, fpreading with his looks 
Delight through every circle, while he moved 
Like fome defcended angel, fent to warm 
All hearts with heavenly feelings :—but, ’tis gone— 
Beamlefs, and formlefs now, he looks no more 
All fpirit, youth, and beauty; nought remains 
But the fair mind, that lighten’d through thofe looks, 
Now fairer feen, for, that its, flethly robe 
Is melting into nought—Ah! when I gaze 
Upon his form fo alter’d, and recal 
The time when he was healthful, when the blood 
Ran in full tides of tranfport thro’ his veins, — 
I fcarce can think it he; my fenfes fwim, 
I fee] it all delirium, and o’erpower’d, 
Sick’ning and wild, ftrain-to awake again.— 
But then, his dim’d eye’s fweetnefs ftill remains, 
And when I meet its rays, and feel his {mile 
Of angel refignation,—then, Q! then, 
The copious grief pours freely, and I feel 
That it 7s he, fo dear:—Ae that muft die!—~ 
Q3 


Ah! 
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Ah! friend moft loved, if fuch thy haplefs fate, 
No unmix’d joy is mine, thine image mild, ° 
Still, till, muft rife before me, and with tears 
Deluge the pafling pleafures I may tafte. 


ANNA MARIA PORTER 


ee 


THE BEGGAR. 


IR’D with vain converfe, the lone walk I fought, 
For the calm eve invited ferious thought; } 

And as I wander’d on, in mufings loft, 
The mofs-grown path an aged woman croft— 
Then fat her down on the cold earth and wept, 
While on her arm a little infant flept. 
She view’d it o’er with anguifh’d tendernefs, 
And feem’d recounting all her heart’s diftrefs. 
Behind the mourner, unperceiv’d, I went, 
And liften’d to her foul-fubduing plaint : 


“¢ Ah! I have all the tender pleafures' known, 





That focial life affords, when my fond fon 
’ ’ 
And lovely Margarene, his virtuous wife, 
Sooth’d all my cares, and made declining life 
Steal on in fweeteft peace. But my poor bo 
YE 
Was forc’d away from each domettic joy, 
And fent upon the dangerous feas to fail, 
To brave the fury of the ftormy gale, 
And horrid war’s {till more deftructive rage :— 
i. 
That hell-born monfter, that, in ev’ry age, 
? ’ d 5 
rovers the earth with her ow ildren’s blood !) 
&: th th with her own children’s blood !} 
Onward imperially the vefiel rode ; 
Each heart for glory panted, and nor fear’d 


Danger nor death. But foon, alas! appear’d 
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The angry foe; and Henry’s gentle breaft 


Was by the dread, the murd’rous weapon prett ! 


To Margarene the mournful tidings came; 


The fhock o’erwhelm’d her grief-enfeebled frame ! 


And this unhappy babe remains the heir 
Of nought but forrow and oppreffive care. 


“ From painful thoughts I fometimes found repofe, 


When fhe participated all my woes; 

For, as fhe minifter’d th’ affuafive balm 

Of confolation, my fad heart grew calm: 
But now that fpirit ftom this fad earth flown, 
I’m left to bear my miferies alone; 

And fure with ‘mifery my cup is fill’d! 
Sicknefs:and griping penury have chill’d 
My hopes of worldly blifs. I who have oft 
Known the exalted luxury of foft 

Angelic pity ; and moft joyous felt 

When I imparted pleafure, or could melt 
By fympathy’s alleviating pow’r, 

The gloomy madnefs of misfortune’s hour ; 
Am now oblig’d to fupplicate relief 

Of thofe who feel not for another’s grief; 
By alms, unfeelingly beftow’d, fuftain 

The languid embers that of life remain. 


But this diftrefs I firmly could endure, 


Although depriv’d of friends, infirm, and poor: 
The profpeét of that world would foothe my breatt, 


Where forrow ceafes, where the weary reft. 
But when my miferies in death fubfide, 
Who will for this unfriended boy provide ? 


Henry! thine infant’s fate had’ft thou forefeen, 


How agoniz’d had thy lait moments been! 
Merciful heaven! this orphan babe prote&, 
That death’s repofe I gladly may expect!” 
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SONNET, Th 

WRITTEN AMID THE RUINS OF KENELWORTH CASTLE. 
OW indiftin®, O Kenelworth! -you fade, - 

Ma 


As twilight’s mitt foft fteals upon my fight, 

Loft in the gloom of many a deepening shade, Fa 
No filver moon to mark thy lordly height :— 
O! how time banquets on thy mouldering fide ; 

Long will he glut him with thy vaft remains, v 

Till no one relic of thy ancient pride 


‘9 
Shall tell where Leiceiter own’d thy fertile plains,— ' 
When fell that proud lord, faithful to his fate, 
Thy lofty turrets hafted to decay ; P 


Ambition mock’d thee in that haplefs ftate, 
And ruin feized thee as his future prey. 
O, mortals, learn! ’tis tranfitory all— } 
Behold this manfion! weep for Leicefter’s fall! 





REGINALD S—=-— 





STANZAS TO A FRIEND. 


ages thy wild harp!—the gentle Warwick cries— 
Breathe its melodious foul in foftnefs round, 
O’er this forfaken ground, 
And float, on liquid itrains, a happy lover’s fighs ! 
Too fick this heart, to {weep ecftatic founds ; 
Too loft this liftlefs foul to notes of joy; 
No happy lover, I! 
But cyprefs, dead and dark, my throbbing forehead bounds 


Faded the year, and falfe my plighted love; 
Sadin my chamber pafs the hqurs away, 
Each melancholy day, 


Lingering and flow, with ficknefs feems to move. 
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The chilling blaft, that ftript yon fhiv’ring grove, 
Felt her warm fighs, and heard her weeping fay, 
Tho’ doom’d from thee to ftray, 

My heart will wander here, thefe fond embraces prove. 


Falfe were her tears, and falfe her honey’d tongue! 
Falfe as the winds that bore her ardent vows— 
That broke my fond repofe, 
With the recital of my torturing wrong !— 
O woman! parent of unnumber’d woes! 
) From thee, our mifery primeval fprung: 
Round thee in anger hung 
The loves, the varied Joves, man’s deepeft, deadlieft foes! 


WILLIAM SIMPSON. 








TO SATURNIA. 
WITH MY PICTURE AND A GOLD CHAIN, 


™ IVEN to thy with, Saturnia! fee 
\ The gift fo long withheld by me; 
For now, when feas between us roll, 
When nought of us can meet but foul, 
. I fend my mimic form, to reft 
On the white foftnefs of thy breaft. 


O! take it to that breaft, which ftill, 
For me and mine has known to thrill; 

And while you gaze on one fo dear, 

(Wafhing her femblance with a tear) 

Think of 4s form, who once, like thee, 


nr 


Thought all of fweetnefs lodged in me, 


Ah! 
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Ah! while you view that boafted face, 
Which early grief hath robb’d of grace, 
Will you not, with a painful figh, 

Recal the luftre of mine eye ?— 

But languid is its luftre now, 

For cyprefs binds my widow’d brow.— 


Saturnia! o’er your check may health 
till thed its ftore of rofy wealth ; 

And never the bright beams of joy, 

Or difcontent, or care, deftroy ;— 

But, bleft with peace, your cloudlefs days 
Still fhine in rapture’s ardent blaze. 


But ah! ne’er ceafe, in all your blifs, 

To prize th’ original of this, 

Who prays, that foon your youthful neck 
A lighter, fofter, chain may deck, 

With whofe appendage you may prove 
The {weets of elegance and love 


ANN 
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Literary Review, 


Memotrs relating to the French Revolution. By the 
Marquis de Boullé. Tranflated from the French 
Manufcript. 8vo. pp. 564. Cadell and Davies. 


{Concluded from page 105.) 


S we proceed in thefe pages, their importance is 
A proportionally increafed. The ceafelefs exertions 
of the Orleanifts and the Jacobins to feduce the integrity 
of the French fuldiers; the account of what has been 
called ** The maffacre of Nanci,’” in which the mar- 
quis, in fpite of all his opponents, ftands perfeétly 
acquitted; and his conduét in the king’s flight to Va- 
rennes, when it was the opinion of the majority of the 
National Affembly, that his majefty fhould be put at the 
head of the army : Mirabeau’s tender of his fervices to 
Louis the Sixteenth, and the confederation of Pilnitz, 
form the principal fubjeéts of this narration. Before 
we account for the latter of thefe objects, it may not be 
amifs to tate in what manner, according tothe judgment 
of the author, the government of his country might at 
one time have been faved from the convulfions which it 
afterwards experienced.— 


“ In whatever horror I might hold a civil war, I at that 
time thought it neceffary, for the prefervation of the king, the 
monarchy, and France; the duke of Orleans * had lighted up 
the firft (parks, which I extinguifhed againft my own inclina- 


tion, 


* It has been proved, that the troops were incited to revolt 


by the agents of this prince, in conjunétion with the Jacobins 
and other faétions. 
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tion, as I was very well prepared for fuch an event. I would 
have affembled an army compofed entirely of royalifts, which, 
being fooneft formed, and fooneft in motion, Would undoubt- 
edly have had the firft fucceffes, and this would have ferved to 
increafe my forces. The king, in the different parts of his 
kingdom, could command about forty battalions of Swifs, 
German, or other foreign troops, and about one hundred fquad- 
rons, which ftill remained faithful to him. He would have 
been joined by the nobility, and a part of the land holders. 
The remainder of the army would have been divided between 
the conftitutional party and the duke of Orleans, who was at 
the head of the Jacobins and the loweft clafs of the people, 
known at that time by the name of fans-culottes. It was im- 
poffible but that the conftitutional party would have fought to 
ftrengthen itfelf by uniting with the monarch, who, in that cafe, 
would have had the fupport of a party which, fince the begin- 
ning of the revolution, had never appeared to favour his caufe. 

hus affifted by the fovereign, the conftitutional party, there 
is reafon to believe, would have crufhed the Jacobins, by whom 
the monarchy was deftroyed: for, again I repeat it, the mis- 
fortunes of France are to be attributed to the union formed 
between the Jacobins and the, Conftitutionalifts, though La , 
Fayette and the duke of Orleans, who were the apparent leaders 
of thefe paities, mutually detefted each other. 


But it is incumbent on us to remark, that the king’s 
flight did not originate with the Marquis de Bouille: 
when his fovereign communicated to him his withes on 
this circumftance, the Marquis reprefented in return, 
the hazard that fuch a ftep might incur; but finding his 
reprefentations incffeétual, he complied with the defires 
of Lewis. 





OF THE TREATY OF PILNITZ. 
















“* Some time in Auguft, the king of Pruffia, through the 
medium of his minifter at Mavence, defired me to be at Pil- 
nitz on the 26th or 27th of that month, requefting that I would 
bring with me a plan for the difpofition and operations of the 
foreign armies upon the different parts of the French frontier. 
This I ina fhort time completed, and repairing to Coblentz, 
fubmitted 
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{ubmitted it to the council of the princes, by whom it was ap- 
proved: at this council affifted marfhals Broglio and Cattries. 
The king of Pruffia appeared to me difpofed to fuccour the 
French king, and I had no doubt that this interview with the 
emperor had for its obje& a confederation between thefe two 
powerful fovereigns, to which others would fhortly accede ; 
and that a declaration of war would be the refult. I fet out 
therefore for Pilnitz, having previoufly apprized the king of 
Sweden of the approaching conference, and communicated to 
him my conjectures: it was to take place on the 27th or 28th 
of Auguft. The count d’ Artois came likewife to Pilnitz, but 
not through an invitation from the two fovereigns; his object 
was to folicit their affiftance in favour of the king his brother, 
and the French monarchy. I fhall not {peak of the principal 
topics which were difcuffed at this meeting, between two great 
fovercigns, who feemed to forget the animofity which had fub- 
fifted between their predeceffors, and entered into a treaty 
which was the aftonifhment of all Europe, but which was of 
no long duration. After many difficulties, the count d’ Artois, 
obtained from them the following declaration,, which having 
been in part publifhed at the time, may be inferted here with 


propriety: 


DECLARATION OF PILNITZ. 


* His majefty the emperor, and his majefty the king of 
Pruffia, having heard the wifhes and reprefentations of Mon- 
fieur,and his highnefs the count-d’ Artois, do conjointly declare, 
that they regard the fituation of his majetty the king of France 
as an object of common intereft to all the fovereigns of Europe ; 
they hope that this intereft cannot fail of being recognifed by 
thofe:powers whofe affiftance is demanded; they profefs their 
readinefs, in concert with fuch powers, to employ the moft 
efficacious means relatively to their abilities, for enabling the 
king of France, in the moft perfeét liberty, to lay the founda~- 
tion of a monarchical government, calculated alike to fecure 
the rights of the fovereign and the welfare of the French nation. 
Then, and in that cafe, their majefties the emperor and king of 
Pruffia are refolved to aét promptly, and by mutual accord, 
with the forces necefiary to attain the common obje& propoted: 

Vou, Wi, R in 
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in the mean time they will give fuitable orders to their troops 
that they may be prepared to enter on immediate action. 
a ‘ Given at Pilnitz, Auguft 27, 1791. 
(Signed) “ Leorotp, 
“ FREDERICK WILLIAM.” 


“ This declaration ¢mounted to nothing. The two expref- 
fons, then, and in that cafe, pofitively thewed that the in- 
tervention of all the other powers was neceffary before the 
emperor or the king of Pruffia would take any offenfive and 
active meafures. The views of the emperor were pacific, while 
thofe of the king of Pruffia, on the contrary, were entirely 
hottile. Of this I am well affured from fome circumftances 

which I have colle&ted that paffed at their interview; and it 


has been confirmed to me by perfons who were in their con- 
fidence, 


“ T now perceived that the king of Sweden had faid nothing 


more than the truth, when he told me that he was on indif- 
ferent terms with his crowned brethren: the two fovereigns 
gave me the moft unequivocal proofs of their prepoffeflion 
againft his Swedith majetty, which feemed to rebound upon 
me. They expreffeda difapprobation of his projects, and had 
thefe not received fome weight from the countenance of the 
emprefs of Ruffia, they would have oppofed their execution. 
I am not willing to believe with fome perfons, that the empe- 
ror and king of Pruffia wifhed to take advantage of the misfor- 
tunes of France; but that fuch were not the intentions of the 
king of Sweden and the cmprefs of Ruffia, is at leaft very cer- 
tain; both of them, but particularly the latter, being extremely 
interefted to prevent the diffolution of the French empire. 

“ J was to have conferred with marfhal de Lafci and prince 
Hohenloe, general to his Pruffian majefty, upon the plan which 
Y had been ardeyed to draw up for the difpofition of the armies : 
the former, however, informed us that he had received no orders 
to that effect from the emperor. 

“« This prince apprifed both me and the Pruffian general, of 
his defire that we fhould follow him to, Prague, whither he 


was going to be crowned. I went thither in the beginning of 


September, but was eight or ten days without receiving any 
orders fromthe emperor. In the mean time J learned that the 
difpofitions 
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difpofitions of the cahinet of Vienna were by no means of a 
warlike nature; and in jufticé to marfhal de Lafci, I muft fay 
that he (everal times repeated to me his opinion, that a war 
was not to be haftily entered into with France, the refources of 
which country were immenfe, and their frontier impenetrable ; 
and that this war might be attended with confequences ex~ 
tremely dangerous both to the emperor and to the empire. 
This was likewife, 1 muft own, the opinion of all the imperiat 
minifters. Leopold then wifhed to terminate the affairs of 
France by a negociation. His plan was to form a league be- 
tween all the powers of Europe, to furround France on every 
fide with their armies, and then to publifh a manifefto requir- 
ing the French government to reflore the king and royal family 

» totheir liberty, to reinftate his majefty in his dignity, and to 

re-eftablifh monarchy upon a folid bafis, and upon reafonable 

principles; threats of an invafion, and an attack upon all points 
were to be held out, and to be executed in cafe of a refufat. 

The king of Pruffia, on the contrary, was for immediately de- 

claring war again{t Fiance ; the manifefto, which he confidered 

as a fort of fummons, he was of opinion fhould not be _ pub- 
lithed til] the moment when the combined armies fhould enter 
the French territory. 

“ It will doubtlefs be thought that the cabinet of Berlin 
was guided in its conduct by great political views; and that 
the king of Pruffia was defirous of engaging the emperor in a 
long, dangerous, and expenfive war, from which he might 
afterwards difengage himfelf, and throw all the burden upon 
his rival: a plan he has fince put inpraétice. On thecontrary, 
it would be 4 matter of aftonifhment were it known how tri- 
fling were the means employed to determine this monarch to 
unite with the rival of his power, and the natural enemy of his 
county, againft the fubvertérs of thrones and monarchies—an 
union which the habitual politics of the two cabinets fhortly 
after broke, to the detriment of thefe powers, and their allies.’’ 

“ The elector of Mayence, who was intimately conneéted, 
with the cabinet of Vienna, faid to me, when the French de- 
clared war fome time after the death of Leopold, “ You are 
very happy that the French are the aggreffors, otherwife, you 
would have had no war.’’ This prince, as well as, myfeif, 
yegarded a war as abfolutely neceflary, not cnly for the purpofe 
of re-eftablifhing order in France, but, likewile,to preferve the 
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§ eneral tranquillity of Europe, through every part of which the 
Jacobins diffeminated their principles, whofe dangerous 
tendency foon appeared, as revolutions began already to be 
apprehended in the neighbouring ftates.’’ 


We now come toa more intimate concern. What 
bas been the uniform objection to this war, with a con- 
fiderable portion of the inhabitants of Great Britain ?— 
«¢ That our court were the aggreffors.”” Often as this 
affirmation has been difproved, it is yet talkative. To 
thofe then who are open to conviétion, we would ftre- 
nuoufly recommend the following paffage : 


“¢ At Jaft, on the 12th of September, I received an order 
from the emperor to wait upon him, and bring with me the 
plan which he had defired me to draw up. I accordingly 
went, and was introduced into that prince’s clofet. His im- 
perial majefty told me, that he had not been able to {peak to 
me {voner of the objeét for which he had fent for me, as he 
waited for anfwers from the courts of Ruffia, Spain, England, 
and the principal fovercigns of Italy; thefe he had now receiy- 
ed, and they were conformable to his own views and intcn- 
tions; he was affured of the affiftance and co-operation of all 
the above powers, except England, which had expreffed its 
determination to obferve the moft fcrupulous neutrality. He 
informed me, that he propofed affembling a congrefs, to treat 
with the reprefentatives of the French nation, not only for the 
purpote of procuring a redrefs of the grievances of the Germanic 
body, whofe sights in Alface and other frontier provinces had 
been violated by the new French government, but likewife to 
confult upon the means of reftoring order in France, the anarchy 
of which country difturbed the repofe of all Europe; he added, 
that this negociation would be fupported by powerful armies, 
by which France would be furrounded; and he hoped, that 
this method would prevent a bloody war, the lail refource to 
be employed.” 


Twocircumftances have materially contribyted to the 
advancement of the French revolution. Wouile the pa- 
triotic part of the community regarded it as a political 
regeneration, there were thofe (a very numerous clafs 
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of men among the body of profeffing chriftians in this 
country) who could contemplate it in no other light than 
asa fulfilment of {cripture prophecy, and the juftt de- 
nunciations of Omnipotence on a guilty land. Add to 
thefe the inertnefs of good men, even when they are op~ 
pofed to civil broils, and it is eafy to account for the 
fuccefs of jacobin villainy, and the admiration which its 
efforts have obtained. In civilized fociety, revolutions 
are the refult of opinion. Government is at leaft as 
dépendent upon opinion, 2s opinion upon government ; 
and abftraét {peculations will here give birth to opivions 
the moft fatal to the happinefs of mankind. There is 
aficklinefs in the literature, as well as in the morals of a 
country ; and the extreme of weaknefs is cruelty. The 
French writers, fometime previous to the revolution, 
feem to juftify the latter opinion. Royffeau was a cap- 
tivating genius; his notions were falfe, and this rendered 
him a deftruétive one. Voltaire has been denominated 
a powerful genius. For what did he merit the appella- 
tion? He {pent fixty years of along life over the loom of 
infidelity, and -prefented his country with a winding- 
theet. - 

France, if fhe had no morals, had orice the fhew cf 
morality: but fhe is now ftripped even of that thew. 
France cultivated the arts and {ciences: the difpofition 
only remains. Her finance, we grant, was deranged; 
but fhe has now no finance whatever. Her trade, once 
flourifhing, isno more. Her fons, once polite im the ex- 
treme, are now uneducated and barbarous. By thefe 
means fhe propofes to rid herfelf of fuperftition; while 
deifm, and atheilm, and ignorance, are fet up to bar ts 
return ! 





‘ 





Vidora of Galicia. 2 vols. 6s. fewed. Lee and Hurft. 


F every pretencer to authorfhip will -perfift in 
fatirizing, by their infipid horrors, the genius of a 
Radcliffe, it is the duty of every critic, moft feverely 
R 3 to 
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tocondemn them. Mrs. Radcliffe feems by the fub- 
limity of her powers, to poffefs this ftyle of writing 
almoft to profcription of every other writer; fhe has 
the talent of giving g grandeur to trifles, and over every Di 
f{cene the cafts a tint of fuch matchlefs grace, that we 
cannot read without difguft fimilar incidents, fimilar 
fcenes, attempted by thofe who have no talent at all. 
Ifidora has but little intereft. Its improbabilities are 
as provoking, as the fhanner in which they are told is v 
fomniferous: and we cannot help remarking, that if 
the author of Augufta Fitzherbert had read I fidora of 
Galicia, fhe would never have given Mrs. Heugill 
the vexation of having Augufta attributed to her pen. 
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The Warning Voice. 4to. 2s. Cawthorne. 





HE author of this piece, in noticing the ‘* Invin- 
cible Ifland’”’ of Mr. Stockdale, feems to apologize 
for the publication of his own poem: and to think it 
negeffary to inform the public, that ‘* the premifes on 
which they pect Stockdale and the prefent gentleman) 
have written, fo far from interfering with each other, 
are as different as could well be imagined.” This is 
the truth. For if any thing can be traced in the 
Warning Voice; that befpeaks the imitation of another, 
it is that its author has taken pattern by the Purfuits 
of Literature—in the form of his poem, which is 
dialogue; and in the notes which are fubjoined to.the 
poetry. 
A. is of the old fchool, and ftands as the reprefenta~ 
tive of the writer; B. of the new {chool. Thus— 


“ B. We are but men, whom high examples {way ; 
And take as patteins what we mutt obey. 
I ken your maxim: it is, Opes ai, this— = 
That ki and princes ne’er can do amnifs! 
A maxim Tcoff'a in thefe « cnliel rhten’d day 
“ “ Then this obtaias § in thefe enlig hten’ d days: 
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be Princes and kings, alone, can do amifs, 

ng And man’s prime mifery amounts to this! 

a3 “ B. Difprove it once, I own your better wit; 


ry Ditreave it once, my judgment fhall fubmit. 
‘* 4, T grant example a peculiar force, 
And trace our manners to its fruitful foures. 
Il. Qur modes degenerate ; but nothing more: 
We copy gladly what we with’d before. 






bs gives us one long-fought excufe, 
= ng its credence to our darling ufe. 

if Elfe why no copyifts of thofe which feem 
of To run pemigs-a by the general ftream ? 

i ; lift eager i in that eager chace, 


fe ‘road i is error, and whofe end difgrace ; 
ever raife one bright, afpiring aim 

Yo high attainments, and.exalted fame ; 

lo private worth, and private peace unknown, 
Though all thefe bleffings luftre on a throne 

I {ee all pretexts which their fancies frame, 

\s pretexts only to difguife their fhame. 

Qn private worth our public hopes muft grow ; 
Ox public hopes are but a nation’s woe.” 


L 











Having remarked on the ftate of female manners and 
morals, and adverted pretty feverely to the conduct of 
. Mifs Sufanna Watts, who dedicates a publication to 
the noted William Beckford, of Fonthill *, it is 
enquired— 


‘¢ B. Whence all this evil ? 

“4, Whence! the anfw 
¢ Man wakes, then breathes ; and dies for virtue’s fake.’ 
But fhoru of God, fweet virtue fhiv’ring ftands, 
Without one motive in thefe mortal lands. 





* For fome idea of this charaéter—i. ¢. of William Beck- 
ford, we refer our readers to page 343, of the fecond volume 
of the Monthly Vifitor, We would fuppofe that the author 
of the Warning Voice is not unindebted to this fketch. At 
all events, we-are hare y to fee that the hint we,there ventured: 
» throw out, has been attended to inthis able performance 


wr 
Fay 
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Our moralizers, by their chemic rays, 
Point erring man to reafun’s erring maze; 
Then {pur him on to fome unmention’d goal, 
Without one paffion to condu& his foul. 
O men of words! and definitions too, 
Are all your words and definitions true ? 
Will man, poor man, who knows no certain guide, 
Save that which iffues from a Saviour’s fide; 
Broke all affiance with his Heavenly Friend; 
Purfue cold virtue with no deftin’d end: 
And, void of feeling, feel celettial firc, 
When all his feelings in the grave expire ? 
Ye, too, who raife aloud your monthly voice, 
And feem in {cripture-reafon ‘to rejoice — 
What mean ye, Sages, when ye mean to fay, 
That truth may ftand, with truth half torn away *? 
And that two powers, by happieft concord made, 
Were better far without each other’s aid +. 

« B, Perhaps 


* « During the late controverfy, Bifhop Watfon’s Apology 
was received with lefs gratitude by the people, than Mr. 
Paley’s evidences. The writings of Agricola had proved that 
chriftianity can wholly {pare the fupport of the Jewith facred 
books. Were we to indulge a-conjecture as to the future 
religion of the people, we fhould expeét that philofophers may 
fucceed in banifhing the Mofaic miracles, but will be ineffica- 
cious in their attacks onthe refurre€tion of Jefus.””—Page 547 
of the Appendix to Vol. XXII of the Monthly Review. 
This, to be fure, is rather a wide ftretch of liberality ; but it is 
in perfect conformity with the temper of this age; which finds 
 Juftice fuch an old, lame, hobbling beldame,’’ that it 
** can’t get her to.keep pace with generofity.”” 

+ “ We will take a little more from this Review. —* The 
government of China is fingular in this, that the throne daes 
not borrow any fupport from the altar; and yet that this 
throne is, perhaps, the moft firmly eftablifhed of any on earth.’ 
Monthly Review for November 1797. The reader will net fail 
to obferve the dexterity of this ‘ perhaps.’ The other reviews 
are open, and avow their principles. Fey one, I heartily refpect 
the general {cience of the Monthly Reviewers: but that 

refpedt, 
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“ B. Perhaps ’twas candour that bedew’d their tongue. 


“ 4, Candour, alas! is always frank and young. 
Whene’er the {peaks, fhe looks with fteadfaft eyes, 
And what fhe {ays is faid with no difguife. 

“ B. This too is plain; the great avowal clear: 
Have you nor cyes to fee, nor ears to hear ? 

“ 4. Far be the quibble from reflection’s mind! 
You know the poifon and are feeming blind. 

This qualmy goodnets in the garb of Ire, 

Formed to conceal the temipeft and the fire, 

Truft me, it owns no undecided fame, 

{ts no merit but a {pecious name. 

Oh, well he faw—who faw all human {prings, 

What ftuff compos’d thefe half-form’d, candid things : 
And well exclaim’d—no greater wounds he knew, 

Til hofe impierc’d by {words his followers drew } 

le fpreads th’ infeétion. That unfleeping train, 
Who eke out principles in fearch of gain, 
(From the firft folio * of our hot-prefs days, 
To Pope’s quaint Effay clad in Aikin’s bays,) 
Infeft our cloiets with a fplendid watte 

Of time and talent, to debauch our tafte. ‘ 
A fplendid watte!— Would that the pupil read 
Their f{ubtle axioms with a lucid head! 
That,the whole circuit of the lift’ning tribe 
Did not, as truth, rank herefy imbibe ! 

re 
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Not the lone-herety of ancient time, 
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Confin’d to colour, and confin’d to clime. 
This laft depravity accepts no bound, 
Save where nor vice, nor folly, can be found.”’ 





refpect, I muft affirm, is always diminifhed, when I put it in 


competition with thefe | 
quotations of this nature from other periodical works, 






nrinciples. It were eafy to multiply 


refemble the encyclopeedifis of France in every thing but 


power. 

* «© Fiy ft Folio—A {plendid edition of Hume’s England, 

publifhed by Bowyer. And for an explanation of the next 

Jine, we mutt refer the reader to Dr. Aikin’s neat and curious 

Eflay, prefixed to his very neat and pretty edition of Pope’s 
A 


Efflay on Man.’ 
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Our author difdains to mince the matter with Mr, 
Fox. He fays, addreffing his countrymen, 


“ A patriot Fox, who wall this day commend 
What the bet wifdom ftartles to defend; 

Avow, when minifter, we have no right 

To {way the Senate ; but forfake it quite *, 

When a new minifler prefumes to fay, g 
Nought but the Senate fhall my meafures fway: 
Thefe bold examples grate thy teeth in vain, 

Thefe patriots come—and cut, and eat again. 

I hate all parties, when a people cry— 

* While paities fatten, we (the people) die? | 

1 fee no merit in the patriot’s fate, 

Who fees no blemith till the public hate: 
Who lives and fattens while the public give, 

Then damns the public, that himfelf may live. 

The man does this, whatever name he boaft, 

Who yields his country to the invading hott; 

Or who, lefs open, would thofe fources dry 
Through which that country duaws her lait fupply.’” 


It is a well known, though but little attended to fa&, 
that the defiruétion of France was, in a high degree, 
to be attributed to the fupinenefs of her nobility and 
clergy. But we will borrow, fromjthe poem before us, 
a better language than our own, 


“ REMEMBER FRANCE! what direful havoc ran 
Through all conditions when the rage began, 


* © This condu& is notorious in Mr. Fox; a gentleman, 
too, very fond of firft principles. During the coalition it was 
the uniform language of the coalefced, that Parliament was 
paramount ro the people: it fuited their conveniencies at that 
time, Another language was become neceffary in this day ; 
(that language is welt known to the nation:)-and Mr. Fox 
has adopted it. A map of Mr, Fox's confiftency, notwith- 
ftanding the many lines which have been drawn by the 
Moruing Chronicle, is yet a defideratum with the political 
world. 
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That thrones might fland; and ftand by that alone 
Which faps all honour, and deftroys a throne. 

_ Her nobles faw, of nothing but the form— 

In mild philofophifts no gathering form : 

In all derifion, of a changelefs God, 

‘ No man unhumaniz’d, no fcourging rod: 
Themfelves unfitted for the wholefome yoke 

Of moraJs, thought the bond with fafety broke. 
Remember France! ye who would faft uproot 

The ftrength of nations; or deftroy each fhoot 
Which now in this our favour’d ifland blooms, 
Perhaps with wild, but ftill with fweet perfumes ! 
Think ye thefe men, in crimes and outrage born, 
Will more refpect relig:on than her lawn ? 

Think fo, and think it till their hofts invade 

Thefe hving fhores, and draw the enfanguin’d blade. 
Think fo, good chriftians, till our burning Ifle 
Claims the fad grandeur of one funeral pile; 

And the beft relicks of our ancient ftate 

Shall pafs thofe feas where Britons once were great !”” 








He now appeals to the hearts of his fair country- 
women, in a ftrain at once novel and intere{ting— 
* And you, ye fair, who, fpite of thoughtlefs rail, 

Hold all thefe charities when men grow pale: 
You will not view, and view without difdain, 
The foul-bred dogmas of each heated brain. 
Mantiage, a facred bond, ftill, ftill furvives, 
And is, with us, the guardian of your hives. 
Thus with our beft prerogatives we bind 

A noble reverence for the female mind. 

But let thefe finith’d Vandals onee obtain 

A rood of-footing on your native plain, 

No holy rites fhall plead in beauty’s tear, 
And all her pleafures prove the fource of fear. 

“ And fay, fweet fex! (ye who, perchance, poffel: 
A fon, or hufband, whofe new creeds diftrefs 
The little circle of domettic life, 

And make a fervant what was once a wife} 
What are thefe men, retir’d from ¢ommon gaze, 
Who preach high freedom in our public ways ? 
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Are they not tyrants, whofe infatiate will 

Even near affeétion trembles to fulfil? 

Are not their thoughts in leffer actions feen 

To juft advantage >—Impious and obfcene ? 

Not one, believe me, of the numerous herd 

Who know of freedom nothing but the word, 
Whilft he old grandeur from her bench would hurl, 
Would fee one beggar up to comfort whirl ¥! 


Viewing with adequate indignation the inertnefs 
of all public virtue among us, and having contrafted 
our prefent pitch of refinement with the lefs polifhed, 
but, alas! more nervous eras of Britain, he exclaims— 


«¢ Where are thy rich? the men whofe ftores might lend 
Some able fervice to a public end— 

They cling ftill fatter to their galden heap, 

And nod, and border on a fateful fleep. 

Oh! loft in opulence! who hear no found, 

Till death and ruin on your confines bound! 

Your neighbour foes, e’en now well-pleas’d, behold 
This want of fpirit in a thirft for gold. 

They note and give it as a proverb born, 

And nly laugh, with foul of deepeft fcorn, 


* “ Y happened to be lately in a company, where the 
matter of the houfe feemed highly offended at a pretty, {mart 
girl, who waited during dinner. When the cloth was re- 
moved, and the fervant had retired, he thus explained to me 
the nature of his anger.—‘ I fhall {peak to the girl—I don’t 
choofe to fee her dreffed in that manner !’—* Why fo, Sir? TI 
am fure that fhe looks very neat, and, if fhe were my fervant, 
T fhould commend, not blame her for her appearance.’ He 
was up—‘ You might do as you pleafed, Sir!’ returned the 
gentigman, § but f am determined that every one thall fee 
whic® is my daughter, and which my fervant !’—This man 
was a ftaunch democrat, and had been contending for a full 
hour before the dinner, againit all diitin&ions in focicty. 
Anecdotes of this kind would indeed be trivial, if they did 
not explain to us, as fully.as a volume could do, the latent dif+ 
pofitions of thefe reformers,’’ 
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That he who grapples in the fordid mine 
May pafs for beaitly with 4 form divine, 
They mark his fate. And nought of common bith 
Shall wreft his honours from the jaws of earth. 

O pufillanimous ! if thou can’ft boatt 
But one grand feature of that deathlefs hoft, 
Who, with true courage, in the doubtful hour, 
Have fnatch’d their country from fubduing power ; 
Refume the laurels which adorn’d their heads, 
And call their fpirits from the eternal beds. 
If thefe, O Albion! could behold thy doom, 
(A heart defponding, with a frame in bloom) 
Each noble fire to human cares would yield, 
And quit his heavenly for an earthly field. 
Thofe fires repofe ;—but claim thy grateful aid 
To fence the fpot where Britifh bones are laid.’’ 


“ B. They love the people—but deteft their code: 
“ 4, And burn the caftle, while they greet the road ! 
This is the Frenchman; and the dextrous ftake 
Which Frenchmen play, while Britons dread to wake 
This their high policy ; enfnare the child 
With hopes moft fweet and promifes moft mild ; 
And while the dagger finds the parent’s breait, 
Lull her fond children to deftructive reft ! 
“ Oh! if thefe raging horrors mutt prevail, 
And human hope with human fuccour fail: 
If loftieft empires, once unbending, muft, 
Like man their fubjeé&, haften into duft ; 
But not like man one great revival know, 
From the dull chambers of the grave below; 
O! thou Omnipotent! whofe arm enfolds 
The burning tide; and Joos’d, the torrent rolls, 
From the full veffels of unerring fate, 
To whelm the grandeur of all earthly ftate. 
Let calm difcretion from her fhroud emerge, 
And ftay deftruction on his untried verge ! 
O let fome men of prudent worth arife, 
Of prudence firm, and pointing to the ftkies; 
Men who thall ming'e, with religious awe, 
Their God and freedom, liberty and law.” 


Vou. If, 
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If after the copioufnefs of thefe extraéts, which 
mutt moft fully evince the degree of eftimation in which 
we hold the prefent poem, it is deemed neceffary to 
give any further commendation to the WARNING 
Voice! we can only obferve, that its remaining pages 
contain not merely verfes by no means inferior to thofe 
here quoted; but jines moftly of equal, and often of 
fuperior valuc. 


Ea 


A Philofophical and PraGical Treatife on Horfes, and 
on the Moral Duties of Man towards the Brute Crea- 
tion. By Fohu Lawrence. pp. 600. 8vo. boards, 
Longman. 


WE gave our fentiments of this very valuable ad- 
dition to the catalogue of the veterinary claflics, 
in a review of Vol. 1. p. 361, &c. &c. The fecond vo- 
lume contains full a third more in quantity than the 
firft. The firft chapter of the prefent volume, inti- 
tled the Philefophy of Sports, obvioufly a fupplement 
to a former one on the Rights of Beafts, which idea has 
of late given rife to fo much merriment upon the ftage, 
profefles to draw the line of humanity, and to diflinguith 
thofe {ports which may be practifed without any unjuft 
infliétions upon the feelimgs of animals; a very necef- 
fary leffon for the refleétion of thofe whofe amufements 
may be involuntarily barbarous and unlawful, and from 
the force of cuftom alone. The author has, in truth, 
very fully explained his meaning by * The Rights of 
Beafts,”’ upon which phrafe we were in general fuf- 
ficiently difpofed to crack a few jokes, namely, that 
which eternal juftice, where providence extends to 
beafts as well as men, has A. RIGHT to expect from us 
in behalf of thefe animals entrufted to our power. 
In the following chapter we have the ftable-praétice 
very much at Jarge, in faét, whatever concerns the horfe 
within doors or without; whether with regard to diet, 


phyfic, 
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phyfic, exercife, or pafturage. Some curious agricul- 
tural minutes, chiefly relative to the carrot hufbandry, 
are alfo introduced from the author’s own practice, and 
in our opinion, the difpute relative to draught oxen is 
here fairly and finally fettled ; nor ought any man to 
doubt the beneficial effe€t upon the price of butchers 
meat, which would enfue from the exchanging half a 
million of horfes for oxen. Thofe who are interefted 
in the queftion of monopoly, will find fome additicnal 
remarks on that fubjeét, (perhaps in general very ill 
underftood) in the chapter on Oxen. Mr. Lawrence, 
it feems, has exercifed his pen upon this queftion-in 
fome other work: and, on enquiry, we find he was au- 
thor of thofe Stri4ures addrefled to both Houfes, and fo 
nuch approved by the majority, on the occafion of the 
late bill of Meffrs. Coombe and Manwaring. 

The fourth chapter appears to us (who are hows 
ever by no means very deep in jockeythip) to contain 
very ample direétions on the heads of buying and felling, 
and we thould alfo conceive fome very fuflicient rules 
for fettling the frequently litigated cafe of warranty ; 
and we recommend this part to the notice of our legal 
readers. Of the chapter on the Turf, (the author’s 
favourite diverfion) we fhall only fay, that it appears 
extremely curious to us zoa-///umznat:, and that we by 
all means recommend it to the notice of thofe gentlemen 
who engage in fuch expenfive pleafures without ex- 
perience of their own, and merely on the thought of 
that of their fervants. 

The chapter on Veterinary Praétice, affords a very 
good view of it as it at prefent ftands m this country, 
and we conceive irrefragably proves an important point, 
that of the analogy between veterinary and human 
medicine, and the cotal incapacity of illiterate farriers. 
We have alfo a good account of the college, where we 
find an error rectified, in which we participated with a 
number of others; fimilarity of name led us to fuppofe 
this author had fome conneétion at the Veterinary Col- 
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lege, St. Pancras. We however find he has not even 
an acquaintance there; and in cafting our eyes over his 
very thin lift of fubfcribers, we confefs we were nota 
little furprized to find only one name belonging to the 
college, and that the fmith! appearing in the publica. 
tion of fo warm and able an advocate for the inftitution. 
The remainder of the volume confifts of difeafes and 
their cure, with a chapter on horned cattle. In this 
part, particularly, the author has exceeded his engage- 
ment, he promifed a catalogue of difeafes only with 
their remedies; he has, how ever, gone very fully into 
medical praétice , and in many impo tant parts from his 
own expericnce. What fuccefs he may meet in one 
refpeét we fhall not pretend to anticipate, but he has 
with the utmoft boldnefs controvertcd the favourite 
dogmas of fome very high medical authorities ; but al- 
though he claims not a place in the profeffion, it is fuf- 
ficiently apparent his ftudies and practice have tended 
that way. We juft hinted before at this author’s very 
ftinging animadverfions upon Mr. Taplin’s publication, 
at the fame time that he allowed thac gentleman much 
practical ability—he has here fully ftuck to his text in 
both fenfes, and in one we think has treated Mr. Taplin 
in a moft liberal and gentleman-like manner ; for, if 
Mr. Lawrence may be depended on, Taplin has no 
fuperior in this country as a praétical vetegnary fur- 
geon. 

As to the general complexion of the whole, Mr. 
Lawrence, no doubt, intended it, by the ftyle which he 
has adopted, and the anecdotes, &c. interfperfed, as a 
work of entertainment as well as utilitty—For the po- 
litical allufions introduced here and there, we muft 
forgive our author, whofe pen is faid to have been long 
dipped i in politics. But we cannot help remarking, that 
the democracy, of which he affeéts to make no ‘little 
parade, (perhaps becaufe it is tafhionable ) need not be 
fufpeéted as very dangerous, in a mam who is fo ftaunch 
an advocate for the rights of property, who iter 2 
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fuch high terms of Charles I. and who declares he 
has ** no prejudice againft rank and title in a ftate.”’ 


He fhall fpeak for himfelf— 


«Tt flows from natural confequences, and therefore it is 
perfe€tly right, that there fhould be rich and poor. The only 
juft caufe of complaint lies againft the ufurpations of the rich 
and powerful, when they enflave and opprefs ; in other words, 
defraud their brethren of the inferior claffes, by compelling 
them to accept fo fmall a recompence for their labour, that 
far from having cither leifure, or the means, of tafting a mo- 
derate fhare of thofe pleafures which fweeten the bitter draught 
of life, they are worn out with inceffant toils, to obtain 
wherewith to fatisfy the mere cravings of hunger: whereas 
property ought to be facred, and the term of force extends to 
the labourer as well as to his lord; the former having an 
equal right to fuch wages as the times demand, and will 
admit, as the latter has to the labourer’s fervices, or to the 
enjovment of his own poffeffions. This is what I underftand 
by the modern dottrine of equality.” 


' Continuing the line that we adopted in our review 
of Vol. J. of the “ Treatife on Horfes,” we prefent our 
readers with the following account of the origin ot 


BULL-BAITING: 


‘¢ By cuftom of the Manor of Tutbury, in Staffordthirg, a 
bull was given by the prior to the minftrels. After undergo- 
ing the torture of having his horns cut, his ears and tail crop- 
ped to the very ftumps, and his woftrils filled with pepper, 
his body was befmeared with foap, and he was turned out, in 
that pitiable ftate, in order to be hunted. This was called 
bull-running ; and if the bull was taken, or held long erfough 
to pull otf fome of his hair, he was then tied to the ftake, 
and baited.”” ‘ 


From the fame chapter, “‘ On the Philofophy of 
Sports,’ we are enabled to extraét ftill farther in the 
way of general amufement. 


$3 cock 
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COCK FIGHTING: 


‘“* This game is faid to be very ancient, and of Greek, ot 
even Indian origin; and there are it feems at this. day, in 
India, game-cocks of a large fize, which equal, in defperate 
valour, thofe of our own country. The following anecdote of 
an Englith game-cock, fo well pourtrays the nature of that 
bold and martial fpecies of animal, that I think it wosthy of 
being recorded. In the juftly celebrated and decifive naval 
engagement of Lord Howe’s flect with that of France, on the 
firft of June, 1794, a game-cock on board one of our hips, 
chanced to have his houfe beat to pieces by a fhot, or fome 
falling rigging, which accident fet him at liberty; the feather- 
ed hero now perched on the ttump of the main-maft, which 
had been carried away, continued crowing and clapping his 
wings during the remainder of the engagement, enjoying, to 
all appearance, the thundering horrors of the fcene.’’ 


Our author is unufually interefting when he comes 
to the moft noble art of boxing: 


** The noble old Englith cuftom of fighting with thofe 
natural weapons the fifts, now fafhionably ftyled pugilifm, 
ftands with me in the fame predicament as the lafi fubjeé, 
namely, it has no immediate relation to our treatment of brute 
animals; but the reader will find, by what follows, that box- 
ing is atheme which I fhould very reluctantly have paffed 
unnoticed, On its principle not a word need be faid, that 
being perfeGly unexceptionable, at leait on this fide the mil- 
jlennium; when the faints wiil, in troth, have infinitely more 
agrecable recreation, and when the chaunting three or four 
ftaves of a fpiritual fong wil! be held a far fuperior g-atification 
to the receiving as many found dowces on the chops ina 
{parring match. The practice of Englifh boxing is equally 
unexeeptionable with the piinciple, being fo ftrictly contonant 
vith the rules of juftice and muiality, as to form one of the 
greateft glories of the country. I know not whether it is com- 
mitting myfelf to fay, that an Englith blackguard learns more 
humanity and good morals, in fecing a regular boxing match, 
than it is probatle he would, in hearing five dozen of fermons. 
The appointment of umpires and feconds, the fhaking of 
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hands previous to the fet-to, as much as to fay, we mean to 

contend fairly and like men; the general folicitude and cau- | 
» OF tion in the fpectators, that perfe & equity take place between i 
>in the contending parties, that no foul blow be fl rae and that i 
late the fallen and the vanquifhed be protected; and, laftly, the 
> of parting falute, when the conqueror feems generoufly to have 
hat divefted himfelf of the haughtinefs of triumph, the conquered | 
of to have refigned, with a natural and manly fubmiffion, and 
val both to have difburthened their hearts of all malice or appetite 
he of revenge—is, upon the whole, and in all its parts, fo excel- 
Sy lent a practical fyitem of ethics, as no other country can boatt, 
ne and has chiefly contributed to form the charaéterittic humanity | 
T~ of the Englifh nation. 
ch “ Tt is a common remark, that Englith horfes and dogs 
Is degenerate in a countries ; without troubling myfelf to j 
‘0 examine —" particular, I I thall readily affent to the pofition, 

as it regards Englifhmen: how eife are we to account for the : 
; unnatural luft of the American and Weft-Indian Englifh for 







enflaving their fellow-men? Or how, for the favage and un- 
manly method of boxing praétifed by the Virginians, who are 
faid to allow no myan to be a good bit of mutton, unlefs he 
can gouge, bellucife, and bite? In plain Englith, their comba- 
tants are permitted to thruft at their antagonift’ s eyes with the 
thumbs; and fome are fo expert at that beftial manceuvre, as 
to furn an eye clean out of the focket; and even to lacerate 
and wound thofe facred parts, againft which their prototypes, 
the Hebrew women of antiquity, in their rage, had fuch 
mortal {pite. 
+ Tf Trecolle& aright, I firft gathered the idea, that the 
well-known tender-heartednefs and averfion from affaffination 
and blood of the Englith P — was to be attributed, in 
great meafure, to the prac tice i teal ing, from the letters on 
Italy of the fenfible and jadiciou is Sharpe, aan atrue Eng- 
lifh blackguard take it into his wife head, that you have put 
an unp pardonable affront upon him, the oid that you have 
to'dr ead from his refentment (be you native or foreigner) is a 
pair of handfome black eyes, a bloody nofe, and half a {core 
lovely contufions, which may bring you into great credit with 
your furg geon as a good patient: but fhould the fell: Ww, in the 
hurry of “the fray, tip you the femblance of a quietus, a thou- 
land to-one but the fenfibilities of his foul, excited by your 
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fallen ftate, drown all ideas of vengeance, and that he himfelf 
fhall be the firft to lift you up, and carry you to a’ place of 
fafety. The naval officers efpecially, have all the réafon in 
the world to join with me in commendation of the illuftrious 
humanity of our poor countrymen; and if the names of certain 
of them had appeared in a petition for mercy on a late melan- 
choly occafion, it had redounded more ‘to their honour than 
the taking or finking a hoftile fleet. 

‘© The lower people of England, want nothing but infruc- 
tion to make them the moft valuable and peaceable citizens 
in the world. What a fad reverfe to look to the continent. 
Should you offend a Dutchman, you will have>reafon to blefs 
your good luck and your agility, if you do not feel the whole 
Jength of his enormous bread and cheefe knife in your entrails, 
Tn Spain and Italy the cafe is ftill more dreadful; there you 
may have the fpado, or the ftiletto, whipped through your 
loins, and yet be utterly unconfcious of the offence ycu have 
given, or whom you have offended. At Genoa, fays Mr. 
Gray, one hundred and fifty affaffinations are committed 
yearly, and chiefly among the lower claffes; an affaffin being 
fure to efcape, who can make intereit with a hoble, or raife a 
hundred anu fifty livres. At Naples, Dr. Owen informs us, 
five thoufand perfons perifhed, in one year, by the bloody 
hand of affaffination.’’ 

So far, fo good. But Mr. Lawrence would carry 
thefe fports into the routine of our fabbath-day em- 
ployments, or gratifications. He thinks that this will 
be “ perfectly unexceptionable, at leaft on this fide the 
millennium; wen (continues this gentleman) he 
faints wiil, in troth, have infinitely more agreeable 1e- 
creation, and when the chaunting three or four faves of 
a fpiritual fong will be held a far fupertor gratification 
to the receiving as many found dowces on the chops ina 
Sparring match.’ We were almoft inclined to excufe, 
for reafons juft ftated, the politics of this book; and 
granting the deifm of the author, adeifm not unfriendly 
to the atheift, we pafs over this ridiculous flourith, 
which, like “‘ THE HEALTH OF OUR SOVEREIGN— 
And The majefty of the people,” may be left to defeat 
itfclf. 
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itfelf. To the (ence of Mr. Lawrence it has been our 
with to award every praife, becaufe we have found it 
fatisfactory and meritorious. 


EI Toro 


Literary Memoirs of Living Authors of Great Britain, 
arranged according io an Alphabetical Catalogue of 
their Names; and including a Lift of their Works, 
with occafional Opinions upon their Literary Charac- 
ter. 2 Volumes. Svo. 14s. Boards. Faulder, &c. &e. 


WE more than fufpe& that thefe volumes are the 

produce of fome dook/eller, who has learnt to 
make books as well as to fell them., The work isa 
perfeé&t catchpenny. It profeffes to give a character 
of “ Living Authors :’’—when half the number which 
it thus enumerates, have long fince been dead to all 
fame except ill-fame; and many of the —s 


names cannot, with any propriety, be denominate 

authors. As to the * Opinions upon their Literary 
Character,” they are equally vague and unjuft. We 
might occupy feveral pages of the Review, with ex- 
amples in fupport of this accufation. The main fecret 
which thefe volumes would difclofe, is a knowledge of 
the author of the Pursuits oF LITERATURE, 
which produétion is here attributed to Mr. Mathias ; 
who, however, according to the compiler of thefe Me- 
moirs, has been affifted by Dr. Glynn of Cambridge. 





An Addrefs to the People of Great Britain. By R. Wat- 
jon, Lord Bifhop of Landaff. pp. 42. 1s. Faulder. 
HE fame of Bifhop Watfon is fo well eftablithed as 

a judicious and impartial man, that we hope fome- 

thing from the extenfive circulation which this addrefs 
is likely toobtain. Looking forward to thofe inevitable 
confequences 
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confequences which muft one day await the further 
accumulation of our national debt, he is fo far from cen. 
furing the minifter in the late affeffments, that he would 
have rendered a fenth of the whole of individual property 
to the imperious neceffities of the ftate. He 1s no ad- 
vocate for temporizing meafures. Fully aware of the 
calamities of Englit hmen, he would meet them as an 
Englithman fhould meet them. 

We regret that we cannot follow the bifhop in the 
ideas which he has laid down on this fubjeét. The 
concluding pages of this eftimable pamphlet are devoted 
to the interefts of good government, and the defence of 
uncorrupted chriftianity. His lordthip, however, is not 
unheedful of the refleétions which may be excited by his 
addrefs in the minds of a certain defcription of men— 


“ IT am not altogether infenfible,” fays the bifhop, “ of 
the danger I may fave incurred, (fhould matters come to ex- 
tremity) by thus publicly addrefling my countrymen. I might 
haye concealed my fentiments, and waited in retirement till 
the firuggle had been over, and the iffue known; but I difdain 
fafety accompanied with difhonour. When Hannibal is at the 
gates, who but a paltroon would lifien to the timid counfels of 
neutrality, or attempt to fereen himfelf from the calamity 
coming on his country, by fkulking as a vagabond amid the 
mountains of Wales, or of Weftmoreland? I am ready, and I 
am poriuaerd that I entertain a juft confidence in faying, that 
hundreds of thoufands of loyal and honeft men are as ready as 
Iam, to hazard every thing in defence of the country.” 


This is language worthy a great mind. * It is alfo 
the language of a di/hop!’’ We underftand the excla- 
mation perteétly well, for we have heard it often enough 
fince the publication of the “ Addrefs.’’ But, we atk, 
of what biil v8. tthe bithop of Landaff~a bifhop who 
is a philofopher, and who knows no difaffection betwixt 
true philojophy and genuine chriftianity. A bifhop 
who is an ornament to his. high and dignified office; 
who has a family of “ eight children” ‘ provide for ; 

and 
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and whofe little property (the little he has been able to fet. 
apart from his domeftic expences) is vefted in thofe funds 
which he would devote to the fervice of his country ! 





Secret Hiftory of the French Revolution, from the Convo- 
cation of the Notables in 1787, to the firft of Novem- 
ber, 1796, &c.; from the French of Francis Pages. 
2 vols, 12s. bds. Longman. 


WE do not fee how the denomination of “ /ecret’’ 
can with propriety be applied to this * hiftory.”’ 


, It difclofes what moft people know: and does not even 


conceal, what ought never to be feen, the unbending 
partiality of the author. 





A Third Letter to a Member of the Prefeat Parliament, 
on the Propofals for Peace with the Regicide Di- 
reGory of France. By the lave Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke. pp.165. 38. Rivington. 


WE have been accufed of too much attention to 
Mr. Burke. 

It is not difficult to fay from what quarter that ac- 
cufation has originated. Where fo much is to be given 
to party ; talents, however great and {plendid they may 
be, muft of courfe undergo a depreciation. That Mr. 
Burke ss a writer of the firft eminence, will hardly be 
difputed, even by thofe who are oppofed to his d loétrines. 
We might, from the publication before us, increatfe, 
exalted as it is, his literary reputation. We have 
merely to regret, that thofe who have the management 
of his papers, fhould have deemed it 2€ fi wy to come 
plete whatever they imagine him to have lett imperfeé. 
For Elijah is gone 3 and his mantle has not fallen to 

Elitha. 


The 
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The Effufions of the Heart: Poems. By Mifs Stockdale. 
pp- 160. 5s. Boards. Stockdale. 
ISS Stockdale is a young lady of cultivated tafte. 
There are, however, many lines in her poetry 
which feem blemithes to the critical eye. But her 
verfes are, generally, harmonious, penfive, and natural. 
She often pleafes, and but feldom offends. Youth 
appears fond of melancholy. It can bathe with plea- 
fure, in the brook or in the river, when it has not felt 
the turges of the ocean.. Grief, while fi€titious, is a 
luxury : but grief, when realized, is mute ! 
Thefe Poems are elegantly printed ; and embellifhed 
with a {weet frontifpiece from Stothard. 


EE 


The Leafer. Being a Seledtion of the beft Poetic Effu- 
Jfions, and Tran/flations, of that immortal Bard Alex- 
ander Pope, Efg. With an Account of his Life and 
Writings. pp.239. 28. Wills, Stationers’ Court. 


Y OUNG'’sNicut THOUGHTS—PARADISELOstT 
— The Srasons—The SuipwrReckK— The 
CuHace—The Poetical Works of Gray, and GoLp- 
MITH, all produétions of efteem and celebrity, have 
already been publifhed at this eafy rate. The type, 
though fmall, is clear; the pages though full, are not 
crowded; and the paper is good. We cannot do other- 
wife than recommend thefe’ publications—They are 
judicioufly feleéted, they are accurately printed. 
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